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“Not more speech, but better speech.” 


—Caroline A. Yale. 


HE keynote of the Fifteenth Summer Pro- 

gram Meeting of the American Association to 

Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, 
Los Angeles, California, July 5-9, 1932, is 
“Speech.” Speech as a more flexible tool for com- 
munication; speech in relation to every activity; 
speech improved by every possible use of knowl- 
edge and modern invention—better speech. May 
the meeting do much to stimulate it! 
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This Month’s Contributors 


With the steady improvement in hearing 
instruments, the acoustic method is growing 
more important each year. This month sev- 
eral articles are offered on the training of 
residual hearing in schools for the deaf. The 
use of the radioear in the Western Pennsyl- 
vania School is described by Mary D. Kelly, 
who has been teaching in the intermediate 
department for eight years. The various 
methods and instruments used in acoustic 
work at Central Institute are presented by 
Lillian D. Smalley. Mrs. Smalley was trained 
at Central Institute, taught two years at the 
Des Moines Day School, and has been at 
Central Institute since 1928. Louise Upham, 
who describes the work in bone conduction, 
is Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy. 
She is the author of several text books on 
language and reading. 

The Volta Bureau was represented at the 
Convention of the Progressive Oral Advo- 
cates by Norman T. McManaway, who gives 
a brief account of the proceedings. 

Irene Short is Supervisor of the Los 
Angeles Oral Day School. She is Chairman 
of the Committee on Arrangements of the 


Association Summer Meeting at Los Angeles. 

Five members of the faculty of the Oregon 
State School contribute articles in this issue 
of the Votta Review. Thure A. Lindstrom 
is a graduate of the Washington State School 
for the Deaf and of Gallaudet College. He 
has been teaching for some years at the 
Oregon School. Florence P. Grussing was 
trained at the Lexington Avenue School and 
taught there several years. She was at one 
time supervising teacher of Primary grades 
in the Washington School, and has been 
supervising teacher of advanced and _inter- 
mediate grades in the Oregon School since 
1929. Eleanor Leonard Steed, a graduate of 
Boston University, was trained at Clarke, and 
taught there a number of years. She taught 
also in the Mt. Airy School. She has had 
the supervision of primary grades in the 
Oregon School since 1926. Christine Flem- 
ing, formerly a teacher in the Arkansas 
School, has taught in the Oregon School 
since 1930. Betty MacMillan is a graduate 
of Oregon State College. She was trained 
at the Oregon School, and teaches in the 
advanced oral department. 
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Call for the Annual Meeting 
of the Association 


of the American Association to Promote the Teaching 

of Speech to the Deaf will be held at the University 
of California, Los Angeles, on Wednesday, July 6, 1932, 
at 8:00 P. M. 


The special business will be the election of five directors 


, HE Forty-second Annual Meeting (Business Session) 


to serve three years, in place of those whose term of office ex- 
pires in 1932, viz., Frank M. Driggs, E. McK. Goodwin, A. C. 
Manning, O. M. Pittenger, John D. Wright. In accordance 
with a provision of the constitution, nominations for the office 
of director must be made in writing and received by the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary not less than thirty (30) days before 
the date of the annual meeting. Only active members (those 
whose dues are paid for the current year) and life members 
may vote at this election. 


Other business matters, such as the reports of officers and 
committees, will be considered. 


H. M. McManaway, President. 


T. C. Forrester, Secretary. 
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The Radioear in the 
Western Pennsylvania School 


By Mary D. KELLY 


vania School for the Deaf installed 

a radioear. The first two years were 
given to experimenting with several classes 
using the radioear for half-hour periods 
daily. Through the experience gained 
during the first two years it was decided 
that better results could be obtained by 
having a selected class of young children 
with some hearing use the radioear all 
day. For two years this procedure was 
followed, and this year another class was 
added, each class going to the radioear 
room for half of the school day. These 
children wear the ear-phones continually 
in the radioear room when at their desks, 
and so are receiving all their vocabulary 
through their ears as well as through lip- 
reading. These two classes, each using 
the radioear half a day, are called “The 
Radioear Classes.” Last year I was given 
the work with a radioear class for the 
first time, and am continuing with that 
work this year. I soon discovered that 
the pupils who had been using the radio- 
ear for two years could understand 
through their ears almost the same vocab- 
ulary as they could through lipreading. 
I am developing gradually a technique 
in the teaching of a hearing vocabulary 
and in the improvement of the pupils’ 
voices through the use of the radioear. 
The vocabulary from the Croker, Jones, 
Pratt Language Stories, Book One, is be- 
ing taught in the following manner: The 
first time a story is told I write the sen- 
tences from the story in mixed order on 
the slate, writing in addition other similar 
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van years ago the Western Pennsyl- 


sentences, but with a variation in vocab- 
ulary, and the children with their eyes on 
the slate, and not on my lips, listen and 
select the sentence which I speak into the 
radioear. For example: The Story, “Jack’s 
Knife,” is being given for the first time. 
The following sentences are written on the 
slate: 

“Jack found a pretty little knife on the 
sidewalk. 

“Jack found a pretty marble on the 
street. 

“Mary found a pretty little kitten on 
her doorstep. 

“He played with it. 

“He rolled it.” 

The children look at the slate as I say, 
“Jack found a pretty little knife on the 
sidewalk.” The children raise their hands. 
A child is called. He stands, and in- 
variably repeats the correct sentence. 
Sometimes the other children are allowed 
to read the lips of the child who is speak- 
ing, and at other times when I want to 
test the hearing vocabulary of the class, 
I tell the child who is going to talk to 
cover his lips. As each child repeats the 
sentence to me he covers his lips, too. All 
the Croker, Jones, Pratt Stories are given 
in this manner, and I have found that the 
children are really using the little hearing 
they have while acquiring new vocabulary 
and the use of new language principles. 

Another of my vocabulary experiments 
last. year was with Mother Goose rhymes. 
The story of a rhyme was told to the chil- 
dren before they were taught the rhyme. 
Previously the rhythm teacher had 
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taught the folk dances for many of 
the Mother Goose rhymes. After the 
regular method of teaching the articula- 
tion of the new words, the children 
learned the words to “The Farmer in the 
Dell.” All this had been done before the 
children even knew there was such a thing 
as a victrola record for this rhyme. The 
first time the children knew that they 
could hear “The Farmer in the Dell” 
through their ears was when I sang it for 
them. Their eyes were closed, and I 
started to sing. At first they were puzzled, 
but at last a little boy started to recite 
with me as I sang. Then one or two 
others chimed in with the words. To 
them it was a game. The children who 
had recognized the song were proud of 
their accomplishment, and wouldn’t tell 
the other children what it was. I sang it 
again, and then I put the victrola record 
on the radioear. Gradually it dawned on 
the children that they were hearing fa- 
miliar words through their ears. They 
were very proud and so was I. They 
begged me to let them hear it again, and 
while the record was being played a sec- 
ond time, without any preliminary instruc- 
tions, all started to say the words, follow- 
ing the singer on the record. They stopped 
when the singer stopped at the end of 
each verse. They waited for him to begin 
the next verse, and went right on with 
him. At the end of the song the children 
told me that the record “stopped.” From 
that time on they have followed very 
easily the singer on other records. Of 
course, they had to be taught how to say 
the words, but following the tempo and 
keeping up with the singer was not diffi- 
cult for them. Sometimes visitors would 
not believe that the children were not 
reciting ahead, or lagging behind the 
singer on a record, and so I often slowed 
up the tempo, with the result that the 
children slowed up with their reciting. 
Some of these records are: Ding Dong 
Bell, See Saw to London Town, London 
Bridge, The Farmer in the Dell, Good 
Morning Merry Sunshine, I Love Little 
Pussy, Ten Little Indians, Old King Cole, 
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Goosey Goosey Gander, Little Miss Muffet. 
Little Jack Horner, Jack and Jill, Old 
Mother Hubbard, Santa Claus Will Soon 
Be Here, The Coming of Santa, and many, 
many others. The faster the tempo of the 
music, the better it is liked by the children. 
“The Coming of Santa Claus” was dra- 
matized. Each child pretended to be a 
certain toy. When Santa said, “And a doll 
for Mary,” Mary, a child, responded with 
“Mama”; the little duck said “Quack, 
Quack”; a boy said, “Choo, Choo” for a 
train for Tommy. The children ended 
the little playlet by singing “Jingle Bells,” 
following the music on the record. 

The Mother Goose records were fol- 
lowed by fairy stories. A set of eight 
victrola records was bought: Cinderella, 
Tom Thumb, Jack and the Beanstalk, Puss 
in Boots, The Frog Prince, Little Red 
Riding Hood, The Three Bears, and The 
Sleeping Beauty. 1 have a knowledge of 
short hand, and so I wrote the words 
exactly as they were spoken on the rec- 
ords. Then I typed them, using a hek- 
tograph ribbon, and printed a book of 
stories for my twelve pupils. I put one 
of the records on the radioear, at the 
same time telling the children the name 
of the story. As the speaker told his 
story on the record, the children followed 
every word with their pencils, reading the 
hektographed copies I had given them. 
Thus I was able to tell if the children 
‘were keeping up with the speaker. In all 
cases they were. 
found most helpful in adding to the chil- 
dren’s hearing vocabulary. 

One day a child brought a record to 
school. It was John McCormack singing 
“Mother Machree.” I told the class that Mr. 
McCormack was a famous singer, and then 
I sang “Mother Machree” for them. The 
“mother” thought appeals to all children, 
especially to those away from home. The 
children in my class thought that that 
song was the most beautiful song in the 
world. They still claim it is their favorite 
record, although “Seeing Nellie Home” is 
a close second. When Mr. McCormack 
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and keep you,” the children always want 
to say that “Oh” and hold it with Mr. 
McCormack. Please understand very few 
of these children are able to sing the mu- 
sic of these songs, but all are hearing and 
learning gradually to understand the 
words, enjoying the music, and are re- 
sponding emotionally. I do not teach the 
words of all songs. Some records are 
listened to for pleasure only. However, 
some of the children do pick out the 
words that they like from a favorite song, 
words that have meaning to them. 

We want to have our older children 
enjoy this music, too, and so three times 
a week three different classes of twelve 
children each come for half an hour after 
school. Strange to say, these children 
declare this period to be the most en- 
jovable one of the school day. They drop 
everything at a given time, and rush to 
the radioear room. These children are 
being given music appreciation. I have 
a great many operatic records. Every 
class is told the story of a certain opera, 
for instance, “Hansel and Gretel,” and 
after the story has been told, a selection 
from that opera on a victrola record is 
put on the radioear. These children are 
hearing some of our most famous singers, 
and are enjoying these beautiful operas. 
Every week these classes complain about 
the short time they spend in the radioear 
room. 

Colonel Lindbergh’s voice, too, was giv- 
en to the children from a victrola record. 
One day while in one of our large depart- 
ment stores, I saw two records of Colonel 
Lindbergh’s speech, made just after he 
had come back from his famous flight to 
Paris. I bought them and typed and hekto- 
graphed the words. The children followed 
Colonel Lindbergh as he spoke, reading 
the typed copies and listening to the rec- 
ord at the same time. Sometimes the 
class cheered with the people. The first 
part of one of the records is mostly 
cheers. The children became as excited 
as the people. 

I brought a canary to the class room 
one day. He came from the girls’ recrea- 
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tion room. All his four years of life here 
he had been singing in that room with 
nobody to listen to him. In our radioear 
room, at last, he found a delighted and 
appreciative audience. He responded to 
their breathless silence as any famous 
singer would. He covered himself with 
glory. The shining eyes of the children 
and their glowing faces told clearly of 
their supreme joy in thus hearing a bird’s 
singing for the first time. Can you pic- 
ture the singing canary in its cage on the 
radioear, and the happy faces of the lis- 
tening children? I bought the canary 
again to the older children with the same 
result. He has since become a permanent 
resident of the radioear room. 

I must say a few words concerning the 
jazz records. They are very popular. 
Our pupils are, after all, children of the 
modern age, and since they brought the 
jazz records to school of their own accord, 
having purchased them with their own 
money, it seems to me that they have 
every right to enjoy them. 

Articulation is a fascinating subject to 
teach at any time, but with the help of the 
radioear, it is even more so. For instance, 
in voice and breath work, I can say a 
word, and the sounds, voice and breath, 
are carried directly to the children’s ears. 
They then tell me how many voice sounds 
and how many breath sounds are in that 
word. In contrasting spellings, such as, 
“th-1” and “th-2” I often write a list of 
words on the slate, this, then, hither, thin, 
myth, familiar or unfamiliar words, and 
look directly at the class, allowing them 
to watch my lips and to listen at the same 
time. The children then tell me whether 
it is voice or breath “th.” The same may 
be done with “s-1” and “s-2,” and with 
breath and voice “ed” at the end of verbs, 
such as picked and begged. Syllabifica- 
tion, aecent, and voice inflection are more 
easily obtained, too, by using the radio- 
ear. 

The radioear has been a great help in 
modulating the voices of the children. 
When a child plays teacher and talks di- 
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Some Angles of the Acoustic Method 


As Developed at Central Institute 


By D. SMALLEY 


Acoustic Method. What is it? What 

does it embody? This is the defi- 
nition we accept at Central Institute: The 
Acoustic Method is the stimulation or edu- 
cation of the hearing mechanism and its 
associated sense organs by sound vibration 
as applied either by voice or any sonorous 
instrument.* 

This definition is comprehensive enough 
to include: (a) voice and musical sounds 
directed through the physiological tract of 
the ear to the peripheral or central auditory 
areas; (b) sound vibration as sensed by 
tactile impression to interpret pitch, 
rhythm, accent and volume; (c) analysis 
of speech sounds by tactile differentiation; 


A GREAT deal has been said about the 


(d) synthesis and speech construction by 
tactile impression; (e) sound waves and 
their significance as appreciated by optical 
perception. The Acoustic Method embod- 
ies (a) the training of residual hearing; 
(b) all rhythm work; (c) spoken language 
given through the megaphone; (d)_ the 
work done with the Osiso. 

Another reason for classifying all of 
these forms into a comprehensive term is 
that it helps to clarify the pedagogic atmos 
phere of the many terms by which various 
phases of this work have been labeled, such 
as “Aural Method,” “Auricular Training,” 
“Aural Gymnastics,” “Acoustic Exercises,” 
and other titles which lead us astray by 
their manifold interpretations of terms. 
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*Max A. Goldstein, ‘‘The Acoustic Method and its 
Evolution,” presented at the International Congress 
on the Education of the Deaf, London, England, July 
23, 1925. 


As my special work lies in testing for and 
training residual hearing, I shall cover 
only section (a) “voice and musical 
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INDIVIDUAL ACOUSTIC EDUCATION BY MEANS OF THE BILATERAL TUBE. 
THE CHILD IS HEARING HIS TEACHER’S VOICE. IN THE 
IS REPRODUCING WHAT HE HEARD, AND IS HEARING HIS OWN VOICE 


ILLUSTRATION 


sounds directed through the physiological 
tract of the ear to the peripheral or cen- 
tral auditory areas,” and present a com- 
prehensive description of the work done 
at Central Institute with residual hearing. 

Upon entrance, the children are given 
the recognized tests for residual hearing: 
voice test; bell, whistle and acoumeter 
tests; tuning fork tests; 2A audiometer test. 

This audiogram (page 248) shows a 
hearing loss of from 70 to 90 sensation 
units on the tones heard in the left ear, 
and 75 to 90 sensation units loss on the 
tones heard in the right ear. Neverthe- 
less, it is valuable hearing, because it lies 
entirely within the speech area and offers 
some hope of success in applying to such 
a pupil the principle and practice of 
acoustic training for the education of 
residual hearing. 

After the hearing tests, the pupils are 
given the turning tests for nystagmus. If 
we find some response in the static lab- 
yrinth, it is assumed that the acoustic lab- 
yrinth still has some functional possibil- 
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IN THE FIRST 
SECOND, HE 


ities. This may be considered one of the 
sources of residual hearing in the child. 

All of the children in the pre-school 
and primary departments receive organ 
stimulation for fifteen minute periods two 
days a week. Out of this group, we have 
selected those who show residual hearing, 
however small an amount it seems to be, 
and these children receive individual 
acoustic stimulation of from ten to fifteen 
minutes once or twice daily. For this we 
follow a practical systematic method by 
which the potentialities of sound stimula- 
tion have been greatly increased. This 
system of progressive exercises has been 
produced and issued by Central Institute 
and is at the disposal of anyone wishing 
to obtain it. 

As an aid to individual acoustic work 
we are using a small, inexpensive, bilat- 
eral speaking tube designed and_ built 
here. We find this a valuable asset. In 
using this tube, we have a four-fold pur- 
pose: (a) to concentrate and conduct the 
sound of voice or musical tone to both 
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ears of the pupil simultaneously; (b) to 
enable the pupil to hear the sound of his 
own voice when he speaks through the 
funnel; (c) to stimulate the ears of the 
pupil by some modification of phono- 
massage through placing the funnel in 
contact with some form of continued mu- 
sical vibration; (d) to enable every child 
with residual hearing to have a tube of 
his own—this being made possible by the 
minimum cost and the durability of the 
tube. 

We are using these tubes with a special 
organ built for stimulation of residual 
hearing. This organ was made in Vienna, 
and contains a special type of reed that 
produces the same tone on compression 
as on suction. 

Some of the older children in the rotat- 
ing department who have some residual 
hearing also use these tubes. For other 
children who have enough hearing to 
benefit by an electrical amplification, we 


AN ORGAN CONSTRUCTED ESPECIALLY FOR USE WITH HEARING TUBES 
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find the individual electric amplifying in- 
strument of additional advantage. We are 
at present using the Model C Phonak, de- 
signed and built by the French Electric 
Company of New York City. We find it 
quite satisfactory for this type of work. 
The children equipped with either the 
tube or phonak go to their regular classes, 
where the teacher in charge makes the 
necessary speech corrections, including ar- 
ticulation, accent and inflection, and also 
gives new words through this medium. 
For acoustic group work we have clas- 
sified the children, according to their 
residual hearing, age, and academic work, 
as far as possible into classes of six or 
less. At present we have: (a) two classes 
of primary children who are taking all of 
their school work through the ear at close 
range to the teacher’s voice by the use of 
the bilateral speaking tube and through 
the Acouvox, an electrical apparatus to 
be described later; (b) three classes of 
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older children who are taking speech, 
conversation, news items, current events, 
and some academic work through the 
Acouvox; (c) one class of older girls, 
ranging in age from fifteen to twenty 
years, for speech correction only. (These 
girls came to us this year from other 
schools where they had not had the ad- 
vantage of acoustic training. They show 
residual hearing according to the 2A 
audiometer, but this approach to the brain 
had not been previously used and we are 
now, at this late date, trying to correct 
their speech by acoustic training.) (d) 
one class of primary children who, having 
had individual acoustic work for from 
three to four years, or during their entire 
school life here, did not show any decided 
progress, and were grouped for experi- 
mental work with the Acouvox. 


VOWEL SOUNDS 


as aw 


THE ACOUVOX, AN INSTRUMENT —_ 


STRUCTED ON THE PRINCIPLES OF THE TELEPHONE 
ND THE 
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After trying out practically all of the 
recognized apparatus embodying radio 
and telephone principles for the amplifi- 
cation of sound, we found the Acouvox 
best adapted to our demands. This is an 
instrument using telephone and radio prin- 
ciples and operating directly from a stand- 
ard electric equipment of radio tubes, 
amplifying transformers, filters, conden- 
sers, etc., with an electrical circuit to the 
various pupil stations, where the intensity 
of sound can be regulated to the individ- 
ual requirements. 

The Acouvox is connected to an alter- 
nating current lighting circuit. The mi- 
crophone and pupil stations are connected 
to the Acouvox. The volume of sound to 
the pupil stations is regulated by a rheo- 
stat to the ear receivers, and each pupil 


(Continued on page 280) 
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Experiments with Bone Conduction at 
Mount Airy 


By Louise UpHam 


Foreword: The following account of recent experiments at Mount Airy was read and illustrated 
with practical demonstrations at the monthly teachers’ meeting, and was published in the April 


Mount Airy 


ened persons through air conduction, 

as is the case in the various hearing 
aids to which we are accusiomed, the in- 
strument called until recently the Phipps 
Unit transmits sound waves by means of 
bone conduction. It is described as a 
magnetic unit contained in a small bake- 
lite case with a tone arm, about an inch 
in length, extending from one side. An 
applicator—of which there are two types 
—is placed on the tone arm. Applicator 
No. 1 is flat and is placed between the 
teeth—No. 2 is round and is placed on 
the bony structure of the skull around the 
ear. Each Unit is provided with its own 
tone control and the volume can be ad- 
justed to suit the needs of the individual. 
The Phipps Unit must be attached either 
to a radio or to an electrically controlled 
victrola. The idea of the inventor was 
that not only could the hard of hearing 
and those losing their hearing interpret 
what comes over the radio by using the 
Unit; but he believed that persons who 
had become deaf—provided the nerves 
had not been destroyved—might re-educate 
their hearing. 

The Phipps Unit was first introduced to 
adults who had become deafened. It was 
due to the efforts of Miss Mildred Ken- 
nedy, who believed that the instrument 
held possibilities for reaching the deaf 
child, that it is being given a trial in our 
school. The work we are doing—using 


= of conveying sound to deaf- 


the Phipps Unit with deaf children—is in 
an experimental stage. 

In developing the hearing of these chil- 
dren we are at first concerned with bring- 


ing sound to them. Listening, in most 
cases, is an entirely new process for them, 
so the deaf child must be trained to listen. 
He must listen, he must hear, he must be 
able to interpret what he hears. Later on, 
as the result of having brought sound to 
the deaf child, such questions confront us 
as: What effect will hearing have upon 
the quality and tone of his voice and his 
speech in general? Will he acquire ac- 
curate enunciation? Will he speak with 
ease and fluency, with natural inflection, 
and so on? My efforts during the weeks 
I have been using the Unit have been 
concentrated upon the first phase of the 
work only—training the deaf child to 
listen. 

The sense of hearing must be stimulated 
and aroused before much can be done 
with the microphone. Unless one has an 
understanding of language and can inter- 
pret the meaning of words, musical vibra- 
tion makes a far greater appeal than the 
voice; the speaking voice having little 
vibratory effect in comparison with music. 

For stimulation of the auditory me- 
chanism and for the general interest cre- 
ated we use the victrola as an introductory 
step. This work is continued until the 
children are ready to begin work with the 
microphone. 

Our outfit consists of an electric phono- 
graph turntable and electric pick-up with 
microphone coupling transformer, the nec- 
essary switches and volume control in one 
case, and in the other the main electric 
amplifier with connections for five outlets 
(the five Units). 

The equipment: 
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Victor educational records. 


Victor pictures of the instruments of 
the orchestra. 


Books with music for the rhythms. 


Books of songs (typewritten) to ac- 
company the records. 


Charts, etc. 


Several groups of children have had 
regular work with the Unit since the be- 
ginning of January. We have tried chil- 
dren with varying degrees of residual 
hearing, two children who have lost their 
hearing, a few born deaf and totally deaf. 
The hearing of each child was tested with 
the voice before he began the work with 
the Unit. The same test given in the same 
way will be repeated before the close of 
school and we hope that a comparison of 
the results of the two tests will be gratify- 
ing. 

The method of procedure is as follows: 

MusicaL Vipration. The work with 
the victrola falls into three groups: 


1 Rhythms. 
2 Instruments of the Orchestra. 


3 Songs. 


RuytumMs. A book with music is placed 
before the children while they listen to 
the record. As they hear the rhythm the 
teacher marks the time pointing to the 
notes. In a very short time the children 
can do this themselves. They have had 
rhythms in 2/4, 3/4 and 4/4 time. 


INSTRUMENTS OF THE ORCHESTRA. The 
pictures of the instruments are on the 
walls and we have records for each 
instrument. At first we choose two in- 
struments from the same section of the 
orchestra; for contrast, one high and one 
low—as the flute and the bassoon, or the 
violin and the double-bass. While the 
record is being played we point to the 
picture of the instrument. While the eye 
becomes familiar with the appearance of 
the instrument, the ear catches something 
of the quality and characteristics of its 
playing and the association of the two be- 
comes established. We tell the children 
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to close their eyes and listen to the record. 
As soon as it stops, they open their eyes 
pointing to the instrument (the picture) 
that has just been played. When they can 
recognize the two instruments and distin- 
guish the difference between them, they 
are introduced to another instrument, and 
so on. 


Soncs. Folk songs and nursery rhymes 
set to music. The words of the songs are 
typewritten, or mimeographed, and the 
pages are made into books. At first the 
teacher must point to the words as the 
record is being played. Later the chil- 
dren are asked to do it. There are dif- 
ferent ways in which the songs may be 
presented and used. 


We have piano and orchestral records, 
and records of the songs and calls of 


birds. 


As the children are listening to the 
records we have opportunity for calling 
their attention to whether the music is 
loud or soft, fast or slow, whether the 
range of the instrument being played is 
high or low, whether the notes are long 
or short, and so on. 


The work with the victrola has opened 
a new world to the children and they 
have been enthusiastic in the expression 
of the pleasure and enjoyment that music 
has brought to them. 


MicropHone. Hearing the voice. Miss 
Kennedy has called this the hearing- 
seeing method, and especially in the be- 
ginning do we emphasize the necessity for 
having the children watch the speaker and 
listen simultaneously. We vary this by 
pointing to either the printed or written 
form while the children listen. It is im- 
portant that these little children know 
what it is they are to listen for before we 
ask them to look away from the speaker 
and depend upon their hearing alone for 
what has been spoken to them over the 
microphone. 


Charts have been made containing all 
the work given in speech. We have 
worked out a definite sequence of work 
that we are following. 
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Two New Instruments 


HE accompanying communication 

will be of interest to the readers of 

Tue Review. Professor An- 
tal Igler has charge of a school for the 
deaf in Hungary, having been given a 
year’s leave of absence by the government, 
to study in the Normal Department of the 
Clarke School. —Carorine A. YALE. 


The Optiphon 


The pictures shown above represent a 
small instrument for training defective 
hearing. It is called the “Optiphon.” It 
was invented by Gusztav Barczi, M. D.., 
specialist in the State School for the Deaf 
at Budapest, Hungary. 

The essential parts of the Optiphon are 
a megaphone, a microphone, a mirror and 
a set of ear-pieces. In using this instru- 
ment the pupil hears and sees his own 
speech and that of the teacher. 

Dr. Barczi combined the radio with the 
mirror because in many cases the optical 
presentation of a word is clearer than the 
acoustical one. On the other hand, it is 
undoubtedly necessary that the word-pic- 
tures be fixed equally in the optical and 
in the acoustical areas of the brain. 


TWO VIEWS OF THE OPTIPHON 


The training of hearing by the Opti- 
phon is carried on in much the same man- 
ner as with other well known instruments. 
It is reasonable to hope that this instru- 
ment will prove an aid in teaching speech 
to the deaf. The results of the experi- 
mental work with the Optiphon have al- 
ready shown that it is of value in some 
cases. It is especially adapted to work 
with an individual pupil. 

—ANTAL IGLER. 


The Vibravox 

A new device, employing the principle 
of bone conduction, has recently been in- 
troduced for experimentation into several 
schools for the deaf, demonstrated before 
a league for the hard of hearing, and final- 
ly made the subject of a lecture and dem- 
onstration before the American Academy 
of Sciences. It is called the Vibravox, 


and is the invention of Professor Fred- 
erick Bedell, of the Department of Phy- 
sics of Cornell University. 
Dr. Bedell has been at work upon his 
instrument for several years, and it has 
(Continued on page 281) 
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Cincinnati Host to Oral Advocates 


By Norman T. McManaway 


FFICERS of the city and of the 
() school system of Cincinnati gave 


gracious welcome to members of the 
Progressive Oral Advocates, meeting in 
their fifteenth annual session at the Hotel 
Alms, June 5-7. Even the weather con- 
spired with the hosts and the program 
committee to encourage attendance and 
enjoyment. 

Dr. Max Goldstein, self introduced as 
the father, godfather, spiritual adviser, and 
mentor of the organization, directed the ac- 
tivities, led the discussions, and inspired 
free participation in all the meetings. His 
Thursday address on scientific contribu- 
tions to the profession of instructing the 
deaf and his later address on the hard of 
hearing child were high lights on the pro- 
gram. 

Approximately fifty persons gathered 
round the informal luncheon table at the 
“Get Acquainted Lunch,” held in the patio 
of the hotel. Perhaps double that number 
attended the banquet on Friday night. Be- 
sides the address of the president, the ban- 
queters heard with interest an outline of 
the plans and purposes of the recently or- 
ganized professional fraternity, Mu Iota 
Sigma, presented by the national president, 
Miss Geraldine Cropsey, a student in the 
teacher training department of Central In- 
stitute. 

Dr. Helen Schick read a paper on psy- 
chological tests used with pre-school chil- 
dren at Central Institute, and Dr. Max 
Meyer described experiments in which a 
sort of shorthand was employed to develop 
language in very young children before be- 
ginning to teach them speech. 

Superintendent H. M. McManaway, 
President of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, discussed modern tendencies in the 
work for the deaf. Dr. Austin Hayden, 
President of the American Federation of 
Organizations for the Hard of Hearing, dis- 
cussed the Federation’s program for hard 
of hearing children and adults. 


Films developed in the phonetics labora- 
tories of Ohio State University were pre- 
sented by Miss Marie Mason, associate of 
Dr. Russell. Miss Mason repeated the state- 
ment that the films were not designed to 
take the place of an instructor but to sup- 
plement personal direction and to supply 
varied experiences with graded material 
and many types of faces. 


Interesting papers were presented by Miss 
Lewin, of the Clarke School; Miss Gebhart, 
of Central Institute (absent); Miss Edna 
Gurley, Bell School, Chicago; Miss Clara 
Newlee, Parker Practice School, Chicago; 
Miss Mary Davis, Columbus, O.; Miss 
Mary Guilmartin, Richmond, Va., Day 
School; Miss Martha Bell, Day School, 
Sandusky; and Mrs. Beatrice Peters, Day 
School, Springfield, Ohio. 

The outline of the Virginia Plan, a co- 
operation of the state school with city day 
schools in a coordinated program, created 
discussion, as did a presentation of the Fitz- 
gerald Method. But, as is usual at gather- 
ings of teachers of the deaf, the chief in- 
terest centered about the demonstrations. 
Those at the Cincinnati Day School evi- 
denced the organizing genius and patient 
direction of the principal, Miss Burdge. 

Mrs. Rachel Dawes Davies presented 
methods and materials developed at the 
Western Pennsylvania School. She was so 
convincing and the children so responsive 
that they held the attention of the audience 
until the moment of adjournment. 


Officers for the coming year were elect- 
ed on Saturday morning. The only changes 
were those made in the directorate. A list 
will appear in a subsequent issue of THE 
Votta Review. Other features of the busi- 
ness meeting included the report of the 
treasurer, which showed a balance, and the 
appointment of a committee to consider 
further the bringing about of a closer co- 
operation between organizations interested 
in the oral education of the deaf. 
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Program for the Summer Meeting* 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE TEACHING 
OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF 


Los Angeles, California, July 5-9, 1932 
Headquarters: Kerckhoff Hall, University of California 


Tuesday, July 5, 8 P. M. 


PresipENT Howarp M. McManaway, 
Presiding 
Welcome to the Association 
Greetings: 
From the City of Los Angeles, Mayor 
Joun C. Porter 
From the University of California, Dr. 
Ernest C. Moore, Vice-President, 
University of California at Los Angeles 
From the City School System, Etiza- 
BETH Bates, Deputy Superintendent 
of Schools 
From the Program Committee, ELwoop 
A. STEVENSON, Superintendent, Cali- 
fornia School for the Deaf 
From the Committee on Arrangements, 
IRENE T. SHoRT, Supervisor, Oral 
Day School, Los Angeles 
Response: FRANK M. Driccs, Superinten- 
dent, Utah School for the Deaf 
Address: Hon. ViIERLING KERSEY, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Reception to the Members and Guests of 
the Association, Kerckhoff Hall 


Wednesday, July 6, 10:00 A. M. 
Ciara E. NEWLEE, Presiding 


Speech: Committee Work; Observation; 
Experiments 

Report of the Committee on Speech: 
Bessie N. Leonarp, Principal, Clarke 
School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. 

Speech as Observed in Schools Using the 
Belgian Method: Epna Wo tr, Cali- 
fornia School for the Deaf 

The Influence of Preschool Training on 
Speech Development: MarcareT Scys- 
TER, Illinois School for the Deaf 


* A few additions will be made to the pro- 
gram as here given. 


Wednesday, July 6, 12:00 M. 
SPECIAL LUNCHEON, THE ASSOCIATES: THE 
ANNUAL CONCLAVE 


Wednesday, July 6, 8:00 P. M. 
PresipENT McManaway, Presiding 
The 


Association Activities: Business 


Meeting 
Reports of Officers: 

Secretary, T. C. FoRRESTER 

Treasurer, HERBERT POOLE 

Executive Secretary, JosEPHINE B. Tim- 
BERLAKE 

Reports of Committees: 

Executive, E. A. Gruver, Chairman 

Certification, E. R. ABERNATHY, Chair- 
man 

Professional Reading, EpirH M. BUELL, 
Chairman 

Summer Normal Schools, H. M. Me- 
Manaway, Chairman 

Teachers’ Salaries, NipA SAUNDERS, 
Chairman 

Teacher Retirement, MARGARET Bopy- 
coms, Chairman 

Teacher Training, CAROLINE A. YALE, 

Chairman 

The Blind-Deaf, Cortnne R. ROULEAU, 
Chairman 

Melville Bell Memorial, Dan T. CLoup, 
Chairman 

Report of Subsidiary Organization: 

The Council of Supervising Teachers 
and Principals, Lucite M. Moore, 
Chairman 

Election of Five Directors of the Asso- 
ciation 


Thursday, July 7, 10:00 A. M. 
Dan T. Croup, Presiding 
Speech: Parent-Teacher Influence 


Report of Committee on Parent-Teacher 
Work, Ciara E. NEWLEE, Chairman 
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Address: JoHN DuTTON WricHT, Founder, 
Wright Oral School, New York 
Responsibility for the Speech of Our 
Children: 
Parent Responsibility, ADELE Simon, 
San Francisco 
Teacher Responsibility, FRaANcEs Han. 
cock, Lexington Avenue School, New 
York 
Parent Membership in the Association: 
NorMAN T. McManaway, Assistant 
Superintendent, The Volta Bureau 
Discussion: IRENE SHORT, Supervisor Los 
Angeles Oral Day School 


Thursday, July 7, 3:00 P. M. 


Bus Ripe, COMPLIMENTS OF CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


Thursday, July 7, 8:00 P. M. 
Joun D. Wricut, Presiding 
Speech: Sociological Values 


Address: Dr. Anita MuHL, Former State 
Director of Special Education, California 

Address: H. D. Hicker, Chief of Bureau 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, State De- 
partment of Education, California 


Friday, July 8, 10:00 A. M. 
Bessie N. LEonarD, Presiding 
Speech: Encouraged by Activities 
Extra-Curricular Activities: HELEN HeEr- 
rIcK, California School for the Deaf 
Report of the Committee on Visual Educa- 
tion: Atice V. Burpce, Principal, Cin- 
cinnati Oral Day School 
A program of Visual Education for a resi- 
dential School: M. S. Hester, lowa 
School for the Deaf 
Extension Scouting: FLORENCE KENNETT 
DuPEE 


Friday, July 8, 8:00 P. M. 
Frank M. Drices, Presiding 
Speech: Visual and Auditory Aids 
Visual Hearing, A Motion Picture Method 
of Instruction: Marte Mason, Ohio 
State University 

Discussion: HELEN ScrIvER, Secretary 
N. E. A. Department of Lip Reading, 
Santa Barbara, California 
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Report of the Committee on the Hard of 
Hearing Child: Anne C. Norris, Boston, 
Mass. 

A Practical Program for the Use of Re- 
sidual Hearing Through Hearing Aids: 
Litta B. McKenzir, San Francisco State 
Teachers College 


Saturday, July 9 


No regular demonstrations or morning 
SeSstons 
8:00 A. M.: Breakfast: El Encanto Tea 
Room, Westwood: SupeRvIsING TEACH- 
ERS AND PRINCIPALS 
10:00 A. M.: Councit or Day ScHooL 
TEACHERS 


Saturday, July 9, 2:00 P. M. 


O. M. PitTenceEr, Presiding 

Speech: New Applications of Methods 

Vibration as an Aid to Speech 

Discussion: Dan T. Cioup, Superinten- 
dent, Illinois School for the Deaf 

Can We Improve the Voice Quality of 
the Congenitally Deaf?: SHERMAN K. 
SmitH, New York 


Saturday. July 9, 7 P. M. 


ASSOCIATION BANQUET: 
Dr. Harris TayLor, Toastmaster 
Speech: Evidences of Progress 
Phychological Problems of the Deaf: Dr. 
SHEPHERD Ivory FRANz, University of 
California at Los Angeles 

A Sound Picture Explaining Some of the 
Problems of Speech and Hearing: Har- 
vEY FLETCHER, Director of Acoustic 
Research, Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
New York 


Annual Message: THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
ASSOCIATION 


Demonstrations and Round Tables 


Each morning except Saturday there 
will be round table discussions on various 
phases of the teaching of the deaf. Time 
8:15-9:50. Leader: Mary Rostnson, Cali- 
fornia School for the Deaf. At the same 
hour there will be daily demonstrations of 
classroom work and devices. 


* 
1 
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What Association Visitors May See 


By Irene I. SHortT 


HE delegates to the Association 
Summer Meeting will wish to view 
some of the interesting places in 

Los Angeles County. 

Suppose we start by automobile from 
the downtown section, traveling along 
Wilshire Boulevard and Beverly Boule- 
vard to Hollywood, passing some of the 
greatest of the motion picture studios. 
This will take us past the new University 
of California at Los Angeles and the new 
city of Westwood, the wonder city, built 
and completed in less than two years. 

Emerging at the base of high cliffs at 
the edge of the Pacific, we travel south- 
ward over a superb highway along the 
beautiful palisades of Santa Monica 
which, with Ocean Park and Venice, forms 
one continuous residential section facing 
upon one of the most superb beaches to 
be found anywhere. Of course, you will 
want to take a look at the amusement 
zones, especially in Ocean Park and Ven- 
ice, and you will want to take a dip in the 
Pacific. 

Driving south out of Venice, close to 
the roaring breakers, we will have our 
first view of industry on this trip, for we 
soon find ourselves passing through a for- 
est of oil derricks in the newest oil field 
in Southern California. Beyond this, and 
still facing the ocean, we begin to ascend 
the beautiful Palos Verdes Hills. Here, 
overlooking the Pacific, is an exclusive 
and beautiful residential section. 

Soon we find ourselves in the busy, 
throbbing city of San Pedro, now a part 
of Los Angeles. We are looking at one 
of the most modern harbors in existence, 
a municipally owned harbor which stands 
first in the United States in intercoastal 
shipping and second only to New York in 
total commerce. As we stand here at one 
of the great municipal docks of the inner 
harbor, we see huge ocean liners arriving 
from all quarters of the globe or depart- 


ing through the channel, laden with pas- 
sengers and goods for all the countries 
bordering the seven seas. 

Wilmington, the sister city of San Pe- 
dro, and now also a part of Los Angeles, 
shares in the activities of this great har- 
bor, as does Long Beach, a city of over 
150,000. In fact, the harbor is known as 
the Los Angeles-Long Beach Harbor, since 
vessels are able to enter in one city and 
emerge from the other. 

Another interesting trip out of Los An- 
geles is the ocean voyage to Catalina 
Island, where we may see flying fish, sub- 
marine gardens, and one of the greatest 
aviaries in the world, containing birds 
from every quarter of the globe. Still an- 
other trip that will consume the better 
part of a day is the never to be forgotten 
journey up Mt. Lowe by cable car and 
trolley. 

Every visitor to Los Angeles County 
should make a journey through the 
Orange Empire. The trip we have in mind 
leads east of Los Angeles through Pasa- 
dena to the foothill districts of San Ga- 
briel and Pomona Valleys. Here is a land 
of enchantment, with beautiful estates, 
comfortable homes, contentment and pros- 
perity; a land of golden fruit, where trees 
bear, all at one time, fragrant white blos- 
soms and ripening fruit. Orange, lemon, 
grapefruit and tangerine predominate, but 
there are other interesting crops. 

There are also cities to visit. One 
would not leave Pasadena without seeking 
the famous Huntington Library and Art 
Gallery in San Marino, and perhaps also 
the California Institute of Technology. 
Out of Pasadena eastward through Ar- 
cadia, Monrovia, Azuza, Glendora, to the 
college town of Claremont, we pass 


through a succession of orange and lemon 
groves, the trees all heavily laden. 

An interesting finish to the day’s travel 
is provided by the Mexican quarter of 


view 


THE SAN GABRIEL 


VALLEY, NEAR LOS ANGELES, WHERE THE ASSOCIATION SUMMER 
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SCHOOL WILL BE HELD 


Los Angeles. There you will find a re- 
created street of Old Mexico, El Paseo de 
Los Angeles, located between Main and 
Los Angeles Streets, running north from 
the Plaza. On this street is Avila adobe, 
probably the oldest dwelling in Los An- 
geles, and once the headquarters for the 


American Army of Occupation when the 
city was taken from the Mexicans in 1847. 
Also along El Paseo may be seen the old 
Pelanconi Winery, the first brick structure 
in the city, now occupied by an attractive 
Mexican tea room. 
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Cities Along the Way 


Interesting Places Through Which Association Members Will Pass 
En Route to California 


Denver 


PON arrival in Denver, the natural 
| | thing for the visitor to do is to turn 

his gaze to the west and keep it 
there for a good share of the time. Not that 
Denver lacks attractions; but just west of 
the city nature has flung up a spectacle far 
more awe-inspiring than any creation of 
man. For a hundred and fifty miles, a vast 
panorama of the Rockies is visible from 
nearly every section of the town. Seventy- 
five miles to the south looms Pike’s Peak. 
About the same distance to the north, 
Long’s Peak throws its gigantic shadow 
across the plains. Midway between the two 
rises mighty Mount Evans, which is easily 
reached from Denver. The connecting 
mountains form the Continental Divide. 


Denver itself is a mile above the sea, 
from which fact it receives the name of the 
mile-high city. The rarified air has a 
stimulating, exhilarating effect that gives a 
feeling of unbounded energy. There are 
many interesting things to see in Denver, 
among them the Civic Center, the Mint, the 
State museum, where many relics of the 
Old West are to be found, the City Park 
Museum, with its famous collections of 
animal life. 


The trip through the Denver Rocky 
Mountain Parks to Summit Lake takes one 
for a journey over historic ground through 
country of extraordinary beauty. The road 
to Golden crosses part of the original 
homestead of George M. Pullman. The log 
cabin in which he lived while he worked 
out his sleeping car plan is still standing. 

The road from Golden climbs up Lariat 
Trail to Lookout Mountain, at the summit 
of which is the rock tomb of Buffalo Bill. 
The view for miles is stupendous. Near 
the tomb is Pahaska Tepee, a mountain 
museum in which are many of the relics of 
the famous scout. 


From Lookout Mountain the route leads 
through Bergen Park. It was here that 
George A. Jackson started on the expedi- 
tion which led to the first discovery of gold 
in the mountains of Colorado. In Idaho 
Springs, 7,800 feet above sea level, is a 
monument on the spot where Jackson made 
the first strike. More than $1,000,000 in 
gold has been taken from this spot. 

The fine automobile road goes on up the 
mountain, crossing and recrossing the 
worn old stage road up which, in the days 
of *59, came thousands upon thousands of 
gold seekers. The mountains are dotted 
with mines, some still in operation, some 
abandoned long ago. In the pit of a great 
natural amphitheatre is Georgetown, 8,476 
feet above the sea. Only 60 years ago it 
was a typical boom town with thirteen bars, 
eight churches, hardrock miners, mule 
skinners, and dance hall girls. There is 
still to be seen the picturesque old Metho- 
dist church housing the first pipe organ in 
Colorado, brought overland by ox teams. 

The road goes on, up and up, to Silver 
Plume, from which there is a magnificent 
view of the McClellan Range, and where 
you can visit the Mendota Silver Mine. 
Returning through Idaho Springs, with the 
Great Divide almost continuously in sight, 
you drive up Chicago Creek Road to Echo 
Lake and Summit Lake. 

The higher mountains loom in every di- 
rection: Pike’s Peak, Mount Evans, Grays 
Peak, Torreys Peak and Longs Peak—all 
of them over 14,000 feet. Echo Lake lies 
serenely quiet at the foot of Mount Evans, 
10,600 feet above sea level. The Ute In- 
dians believed that the mists from Echo 
Lake formed the Milky Way. 

Summit Lake, 12,740 feet above sea 
level, is in a glacier-scooped hollow on the 
side of Mount Evans. Even in July and 
August you will find ice floes here. These 
high altitude lakes vary in color: some 
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are silver, some green, and some blue. 
They are the jewels of the mountains. 

Now it is only a short distance to the 
very top of Mount Evans, where you will 
feel as if you were on top of the world. 
The view beggars description. 
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SUMMITT LAKE, 12,740 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL, IS NEAR DENVER, THROUGH WHICH 
ASSOCIATION MEMBERS WILL PASS ON THEIR WAY TO LOS ANGELES 


Back you go at last to Denver. All in 
one day you have followed in the footsteps 
of the pioneers, seen the gold fields, and 
climbed one of Colorado’s loftiest peaks, 
on the highest automobile road in the 
world. 
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Colorado Springs 


Colorado Springs, the hub of the 
Pike’s Peak region, offers access to 
innumerable wonders of nature, 
the very names of which are fa- 
mous the world over. The Garden 
of the Gods, the Cave of the Winds, 
Pike’s Peak, Manitou, Cripple 
Creek -—— it is unnecessary to tell 
any visitor what these are; and 
even a brief stay in the region af- 
fords opportunity to visit all of 
them. 

The journey to the top of Pike’s 
Peak, 14,109 feet above sea level, 
may be made by a broad automo- 
bile highway, or by means of the 
Cog railroad. The summit of 
Cheyenne Mountain, 10,000 feet 
above sea level, may be reached 
and return made to Colorado 
Springs in two hours. It was from 
Cheyenne Mountain that Lieuten- 
ant Zebulon Pike first saw the 
mountain which now bears his 
name, and of which he proclaimed, 
“Its top never will be scaled by 


SEVEN FALLS, NEAR THE ENTRANCE TO 
SOUTH CHEYENNE CANYON, COLORADO 


THE GARDEN OF THE GODS, COLORADO 
SPRINGS 


Still another mountain trip is that to the 
summit of Manitou. From all these peaks, 
the glories of the region may be seen: deep 
canyons, beautiful lakes, forests, water 
falls, giant rock formations. Pike’s Peak 
region is famous for its sunshine, boasting 
that it has more than 300 days of sunshine 
annually. Yet there is rarely a day when 
the summits of the mountains are not in the 
clouds. 

For those who do not care to ascend 
mountains, the Cave of the Winds offers a 
marvelous trip under ground. The Gar- 
den of the Gods, with its wondrous forma- 
tions of red sandstone, is part of the munic- 
ipal park system. The cliff dwellings are 
only six miles from the business center of 
Colorado Springs. 

Colorado College is located at Colorado 
Springs, and also the Colorado State 
School for the Deaf and the Blind. 

Stop overs in the Pike’s Peak region may 
be arranged for on all railroad tickets 
without any additional charge. 
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THE 
TEACHER 
AGROSS 

THE HALL — 


UNE is here, with the end of the school 
term loping nearer and nearer. Time 
for “Teacher Across the Hall” to sub- 

side into summer silence. No, Ye Editor 
hasn’t given us Ye Air. Not yet! And we 
are feeling very grateful to those kindly 
teachers who recently took the trouble to 
speak a good word for the department to 
Volta Bureau officials. Thanks from our 
heart, Colleagues. 

The movie “Frankenstein” showed what 
happened to the poor misguided chap who 
made a monster. “Teacher Across the Hall,” 
though but a midget, is likely to run away 
with us to the Windmill of Over-Garrulity, 
and hurl us, a handful of broken bones and 
ambitions, hors de combat. We should hate 
that. We don’t want to stop teaching. We 
love teaching. 

Yet this very morning, when some young 
Teachers’ College graduates in our school- 
room were debating whether to enter our 
field, and inquired why we had chosen to 
teach the deaf, we couldn’t tell them. Didn't 
dare tell them! We fell head over heels in- 
to our life work. 

At college we had 
taken a course in which 
the education of the 
deaf and blind was 
mentioned. It seemed 
different, and interest- 
ing, and after gradua- 
tion we betook ourself 
to the nearest school 
for blind, and offered 


our services, which were politely refused. 


We hurried then to the nearest school for 
the deaf, where our fate was similar. The 
next week two or three teachers in the 
school for the deaf fell ill at once. We were 
summoned as emergency substitute, trained 
—and here we are! 

You'll agree, Colleagues, this is no way 
to choose a career. Suppose we had fallen 
into the wrong place! When brand new 
graduates consult us experienced teachers 
what ought we to say to them? 

Good health, adequate training, all the 
usual requirements for teachers are taken 
for granted. What else is necessary for the 
special teacher of deaf children? A few 
questions to a youthful would-be teacher 
might help: 

First, Young Graduate, have you an ex- 
traordinary amount of patience? No mat- 
ter how much you have, you'll need more. 
When little deaf Bobby is writing on the 
blackboard, and squeaks his crayon till it 
sounds like a fire siren, you'll need pa- 
tience to remind yourself that Bobby doesn’t 
hear what you hear. 
When Adella’s pen- 
cil box drops on the 
floor, and the pen- 
cils begin rolling all 
around, and Adella, 
absorbed in her 
writing, does not no- 
tice, you'll need pa- 
tience. When Fred 
assures you that he 
likes “haluf-past” better than the correct 
pronunciation, and no matter how amiably 
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he accepts your correction, still insists, “But 
I like haluf-past!” and when Mary begins 
studying out loud, all of a sudden, just 
when you are trying to hear what on earth 
is the matter with Frank’s “ee” this time— 
these are the occasions, in one quarter of 
an hour, when we needed more patience 
this morning. 

Are you original? You will need to be. 
You'll have to make up interesting lip-read- 
ing drills, and speech drills, and language 
drills, and many more. Deaf children need 
more drill work than other children, to 
make up for the lack of hearing. Experi- 
enced teachers know it isn’t nearly as hard 
to teach new principles as to keep deaf chil- 
dren from getting the new work all mixed 
up with the old familiar work. Once, when 
we thought we had made a fine start in the 
present habitual tense, we got this sentence: 
“My father is not wanting dead, but my 
grandfather is wants!” 


Are you calm and even tempered? Good 
humored? Cheerful? No children should 
be over stimulated, but if little excitable 
deaf children have a nervous emotional 
teacher, it’s just too bad. Very few deaf 
children are robust physically. Emotion- 
ally they are almost always maladjusted. 
They have seen their parents weep over 
them. They have been dragged off to hospi- 
tals for operations which they didn’t under- 
stand, have suffered the unconscious cruelty 
of hearing  chil- 
dren, have seen 
other groups play- 
ing together while 
they were shut out, 
and they have been 
stared at curiously 
by strangers. Too 
often they have 
been alternately 
scolded and spoiled 
at home. A deaf boy told us last fall, 
“Home last summer, every day my brother 
and sister quarrel me. Told me, ‘I do not 
want play with you. You are deaf and 
dumb boy.’ I hit them. Father whip all. [ 
scream very hard. Father ten cents. The 
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movies!” Poor father! Poor boy, so mis- 
understood! If he doesn’t get a wise and 
tolerant teacher, he will be badly off, in- 
deed. 


But this isn’t all, Young Teacher Gradu- 
ate. You will need imagination, so that you 
can put yourself in the place of a little deaf 
child. There will be times 
when your brightest pupils 
will seem stubborn or in- 
different, or plain stupid, 
just because they cannot 
hear you. You'll need to 
remind yourself how stupid 
you were in your school 
days about a good many 
things, sewing, for instance. 

So often, too, deaf chil- 
dren’s rudeness is unintentional. They know 
so few words! Is it strange if they get them 
wrong? Today Mary remarked to us, after 
we had shown her once more how to lower 
her voice, “You bother me all the time!” 
Luckily we are experienced, and Mary had 
a gratified smile on her face, and we knew 
“bother” to Mary doesn’t mean what it 
means to us. Mary was flattered by our at- 
tention, and came back to us, a moment 
later, for more “bothering.” But when we 
were a new teacher only imagination could 
bridge the gulf between such speeches and 
our own dignity. Sometimes imagination 


failed. 


Most important of all, do you find deaf 
children interesting? Do you like to be 
with them? It’s not enough to be sorry for 
them—to be kind to them. If they don’t 
delight you they are not for you. Choose 
some other field of teaching. When fat lit- 
tle Philip, who has played football and 
basketball for months, comes running in 
from the baseball field, the first spring day, 
to tell you proudly, “I remembered to play 
baseball!” does this seem to you a charm- 
ing way of saying he was worried for fear 
he had forgotten how to play? When Tom 
asks who is first good, and tells you a boy 
broke the “sugarer” at supper last evening. 
do you enjoy puzzling out what he means? 
We hope so, for your sake and Tom’s, and 
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that you realize what a high 
compliment it is when a lit- 
tle deaf child confides to 
you some foolish supersti- 
tion he has picked up, and 
asks you if it is true, and 
will believe just what you 
tell him, because he be- 
lieves in you. 

When your training is all 
completed, and you first 
greet your own class, will you see ten 
amusing lovable new friends? Is the pros- 
pect of working with them as pleasant to 
you as going on a journey to far countries? 
Is there a hope in your heart that you 
may help these handicapped children climb 
to heights never reached before? If so, 
Young Graduate, you're a born teacher of 
the deaf. Come right in with us. We need 
you. You belong. 


Read and Think Rhyme 
The Farm 


In summer I go to the farm 
To see all the animals there. 


The pull the 
De j loads of hay. 
swim on 
a the pond all day, 
everywhere. 


I feed all the hens on 


peo the farm, 
And gather the 
a they lay. 
I watch the ______ get milked and then 


I ride to the barn on the hay, again, 
And play, and play, and play. 


Lip-Reading for Advanced Pupils 
Flag Day (June 14) 


Flag Day was established as a national 
day by President Wilson, in his proclama- 
tion in 1916: 

“It has seemed to me fitting that I should 
call your attention to the approach of the 
anniversary of the day on which the Flag 
of the United States was adopted by Con- 
gress as the emblem of the Union, and to 
suggest to you that it should this year and 


. 
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in the years to come be given special sig- 
nificance as a day of renewal and reminder. 
.... I therefore suggest that throughout 
the nation and in every community the 
fourteenth day of June be observed as Flag 
Day, with special patriotic exercises.” 

For a quarter of a century, before, there 
had been growing the movement to observe 
Flag Day. Many places claim the honor of 
first keeping Flag Day. Perhaps the first 
person to celebrate Flag Day was a school 
teacher in Fredonia, Wisconsin, in 1885. 
His name was B. J. Agrand. His pupils 
had special exercises on June fourteenth, 
Then in 1889, a teacher of a free kinder- 
garten for the poor, in New York City, had 
exercises with his small children, and in 
1893 the school children of Philadelphia 
had Flag Day. In 1894 the Flag Day Asso- 
ciation was formed. And so the supporters 
of Flag Day grew till 1916. 


Every country has its flag. Long ago, 
among savage tribes, the chief of each tribe 
had a special kind of club, or a mark on 
his men’s shields, so all his followers could 
be recognized. Later, skins of animals were 
used. Each tribe chose the skin of an ani- 
mal whose strength or speed or cleverness 
the tribe liked. Then they used the skins 
on poles. Most of you have seen Alaskan 
totem poles. Later, men’s love of color 
made them want to have colored flags. 

In our own country, long before the 
Revolution, the more important colonies 
had their own flags. You have learned in 
your history about the famous rattlesnake 
flag, with the words, “Don’t tread on me,” 
used in 1775. Another Colonial flag carried 
a tree. There was a fine old elm tree in 
Boston where patriots gathered just before 
the Boston Tea Party. General Gage or- 
dered the tree cut down, after the Tea 
Party, and of course that made the Ameri- 
can patriots put the tree on everything as a 
sign of liberty. 

Where did the idea of stripes come from? 
Well, the Dutch republic had a flag with 
seven stripes, and the ships of the East In- 
dia company had red and white stripes on 
their flags. And in 1775, when the First 
City Troop of Philadelphia escorted Gen- 
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eral Washington from Philadelphia to New 
York, their flag had thirteen stripes, for the 
thirteen colonies. On December third, 1775, 
a flag with thirteen red and white stripes 
was hoisted on the flag ship “Alfred” by 
John Paul Jones. 

The use of stars was no doubt first sug- 
gested by a little piece of poetry in a news- 
paper called “The Massachusetts Spy,” in 
Boston, on March 10th, 1774. In June, 
1777, the Marine Committee of Congress 
reccommended to Congress that “The Union 
be thirteen stars white in blue field, repre- 
senting the new constellation.” 

The descendants of Betsy Ross claim that 
on June first, 1776, she was waited on at 
her house in Philadelphia, by General 
Washington and a committee and asked to 
make a flag, which she did. Betsy Ross 
was a widow, in the business of upholstery 
and flag making, and Washington was in 
Philadelphia at that time. The story about 
Betsy Ross is a pretty bit of flag legend, 
whether we believe it really happened or 
not. 

Our flag has been waved in more move- 
ments for the protection and liberty of 
other men than any other flag. It stands 
for the Union of the Greatest Republic on 
earth. No wonder we love it. 


We Suggest the Following Courses for 
Summer School in 1933 


361 A.—Advanced Schoolroom Tinkering 


Short practical course in carpentry, 
plumbing, painting and scrubbing. What 
to do: when the pipes leak; when the door- 
knob comes off and you and the children 
can’t get out; when a baseball has broken 
your window and a blizzard is raging. How 
to hide that place on the window sill which 
the janitor, watering your plants, spilled 
water on, last Christmas week. How to 
polish off the chair that tears your silk 
stockings the first time you wear them. A 
course indispensable to any successful 
teacher. 


362 A.—Cold and Cough Dodging 


A course in ten lectures, dealing with the 
causes and cures of colds. Special instruc- 
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tion in how to jump back when little deaf 
Izrael says CH. How to turn away from 
Peter’s S. How to take as many cod liver 
oil capsules as you can bear. How many 
paper handkerchiefs you can afford to hand 
out. What to do when Frankie comes to 
school with influenza and his mother in- 
sists he is all right. Special emphasis on 


Faith Cures. 
363 A.—Convention Customs 

This course will be a practical presenta- 
tion of the laws that govern conventions. 
What clothes to take. How not to mind 
when you arrive and find they are all 
wrong. How to calculate the exact addi- 
tional money you must allow yourself—no 
matter what the expenses are. Mirror prac- 
tice necessary to insure that look of rapture 
on your face when Home Talent is holding 
forth. The technic of handclapping. When 
to look bored. When you may safely sneak 
out of the meeting and do a little sightsee- 
ing. What to say to the friend who made a 
speech while you were gone. 

364 B.—Expert Finance 

How to plan the summer tour abroad. 
Reasons for deciding you'd better make it 
a trip to Canada. Causes of cutting it to a 
day at the shore. How to make a little ex- 
tra money in the summer. How to laugh 
when you discover you have lost money 
instead of making any. How to live on the 
hope of Pay Day next fall. Practical in- 
struction in renovating last year’s clothes. 
What to say to Sister Sue when she tells 
you your namesake niece’s birthday will 
be the last week in September, and niece 
wants a wrist watch. Prerequisite for this 
course 364 A.—-Elementary Course in De- 
pression. 

365 A.—Pedagogic Etiquette 

Principles underlying the theory of 
school room manners. How to greet a 
Great One, a Not-So-Great One. Speeding 
the parting guest. Restraining yourself 
from embracing the nice visitor who under- 
stood everything the children said, and dis- 
guising your desire to boil in oil the one 
who opened his mouth like Joe E. Brown 
and then wondered why the children 
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couldn’t read his lips. How to murmur a 
gay apology to your principal when you 
have made four mistakes in the monthly re- 
port sheet. What to wear in the school- 
room, and how to bear 
up when a boy, wash- 
ing the blackboard, 
squirts dirty water all 
over it the first time 
you wear it. Instruc- 
tion in Subtle Snub- 
bing for use with book 
agents, insurance men, 
charity solicitors and 
others who keep you 
after school till the lunch hour is nearly 
over. Special methods of evading teas, 
bridge parties and more teas. How to act 
in Teachers’ Meeting when you are chair- 
man of the program committee, and the 
speaker you have engaged fails to appear. 
Students satisfactorily completing this 
course will be given a life certificate in 
Sang Froid. 

Colleagues are invited to add any other 
courses they think suitable. Whether sum- 
mer school gives them or not we'll all be 
taking them! 


Drill Game 


For Drilling on Names of Things 

All the children but one shut their eyes. 
That one touches something. He returns to 
his seat, and opening their eyes, the others 
ask him, “Did you touch the thermome- 
ter?” “Did you touch the doorknob?” 
“Did you touch the register?” As the names 
of things in the schoolroom are difficult, 
many of them, and yet very necessary for 
the children to know, we have found this 
game useful even with older children, as 
review. The one who guesses right gets the 
next turn. 


Lip-Reading Game 
(For the Small Children) 


Let the teacher say the words and the 
children perform the action. Four chil- 
dren pretend to sit in a swing, while an- 
other child pretends to swing them. Then 
let them stand and “swing.” You will find 
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it a good exercise for balance and rhythm, 
and a jolly game. 

(Confidentially, to our youngest reader, 
who told us not to be afraid to advise her, 
we would add that of course, before using 
the game as a lip-reading device she would 
take her children outdoors and let them 
play on the school swing, while she says 
the same words.) 


The Swing 


We can sit in a swing 
And quietly go 


ll To and fro! To and 


fro! 


We can stand in the 


swing 
| And fly up high 
im To see the sky! To see 


“Courtesy” Lip-Reading 


A recent public school demonstration of 
the “Courtesy Club” suggested giving a lit- 
tle lip-reading along the same lines, some- 
thing in this fashion: 

“One morning the principal sent for Joe 
and Mary. Show me how they went out of 
the door.” (A boy called on holds the door 
open for the girl, follows her out,. and 
shuts the door.) 

“A little girl came to Miss White’s room 
with a note. Show me what the boys in 
Miss White’s class did.” (Boys stand up 
when girl enters.) 

“Bertha was very cold one morning, 
when she came to school, and the window 
was open. Bertha told her teacher, and one 
of the boys .... ” (Boy shuts window.) 

“Mary dropped her pencil on the floor, 
and....” (Boy picks it up.) 

“Miss White was talking to Tom. Mary 
had to walk between them, so she said, . .” 
(“Pardon me.” ) 

“One day Frank went home from school 
with Bill, and Bill introduced Frank to his 
father and mother. Show me how he did it.” 

“One afternoon some girls and boys came 
to see Esther. Esther treated them to cakes 
and cocoa. Show me what happened.” 
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Five Articles for Teachers, from the 
Oregon State School for the Deaf 


Learning Language through Reading 


By Tuure A. Linpstrom 


, ‘HE value of reading as an educa- 
tional factor in the classroom is 
obvious, but its practical possibili- 

ties outside the schoolroom are not ade- 
quately stressed by our educators. Yet it 
is the one course our students can pursue 
with enjoyment and profit after leaving 
school. Take two children of approxi- 
mately equal degrees of intelligence. In- 
still in one of them such a desire for in- 
telligent reading that he will continue of 
his own volition to read _ intelligently 
after he has left school. Neglect to do so 
with the other pupil. Compare the two 
ten years after graduation. One will be 
infinitely better informed upon practical 
questions than the other, will express him- 
self more intelligently and in better En- 
glish, will be a more desirable member of 
society and a happier person—need we 
ask which one this will be? 

In the advanced grades, the teacher of 
reading has a definite aim: to cause the 
pupils to acquire a habit of reading for 
profit as well as for pleasure. Reading 
offers self help to better English. No live 
language can be taught; it must be 
learned by forces acting from within. No 
effort on the part of the teacher avails 
unless she can set at work creative forces 
within her pupils, can teach them how 
to help themselves. 

Pupils should be encouraged to have a 
notebook at hand while reading and to jot 
down expressions, sentences, or whole 
paragraphs they consider particularly apt 
in expressing an idea they can visualize 


clearly. No obscure statements should be 
entered. They should be told to ruminate 
over these selections and even to memorize 
them. These need be memorized only for 
the time being, but long after, when the 
expression may have been forgotten, an 
idea akin to the one repeated may come 
up and, all unconsciously, it will be ex- 
pressed in a way resembling the one pre- 
viously observed, to all effect the student’s 
own. 

In the course of reading, the student 
will come upon a great many words he 
does not understand. To stop and look 
up each of them in the dictionary is nei- 
ther very profitable nor very practical, un- 
less what is read is to be studied. We 
are here concerned with reading for pleas- 
ure only. Unless the meaning of a new word 
is essential to a clear understanding of the 
main idea, it is passed over, but not be- 
fore the reader has made an effort to 
speculate upon its possible meaning. This 
is another requisite to be emphasized to 
the student. In his effort to puzzle out its 
meaning he will so have observed the 
word and the situation connected with its 
use that when the same word occurs again 
he will readily recall both the word and 
the circumstances. This process repeated 
often enough will make the meaning clear. 

To give the students practice in deduc- 
tions of this kind, a new word, taken from 
the lesson of the day and selected for its 
desirability as an addition to the vocab- 
ulary of the class, is put upon the black- 
board. Instead of defining or explaining 
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it, the teacher illustrates its use in a series 
of short sentences. If the pupils grasp 
the meaning, they use it in original sen- 
tences. With difficult words, synonyms 
and antonyms help the pupils to get the 
meaning of the word. 

The deaf must deliberately go about 
associating ideas with words without the 
aid that the hearing possess. The only 
way they can succeed is by a much closer 
application of mental faculties than is 
necessary for the hearing. Language is 
not learned until it has become part and 
parcel of one’s thoughts, so fixed that the 
thought can be expressed in the language 
learned. Self-expression in speech and 
writing should go hand in hand with read- 
ing. In the classroom the students write 
under the direction of the teacher, but 
when the student has left school he will 
have no desire to continue such written 
work. Probably no better way can be found 
to keep him in constant practice in self- 
expression than to interest him in keeping 
a diary. Here he can express himself as 
his fancy dictates, set down conversations 
with friends, describe his experiences and 
those of others, narrate the events of the 
times, express his opinions, record his 
hopes and disappointments. 

Following these suggestions, the reader 
will find that the task will in time become 
a pleasure, rudiments of a knowledge of 
English will become accomplishments, and 
a fuller, happier life will be his. 

Examples of study work given to pupils 
studying “The Making of an American,” 
by Jacob Riis. 

A. Reading and Composition (Chapter I) 

1. Describe the bridge over the Nibs. 
2. What memories come back to the 
author as he thinks of that bridge? 

. Describe the meeting at the bridge. 

. Describe the first day in school. 

. Tell what has been said about 

Ribe. 

6. You came across the idiom, “draw- 
ing the long bow.” Repeat in what 
connection this idiom is used. 

7. Describe the view from the castle 


hill. 
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8. Explain what the author means 
by—‘What sort of a husband is 
the man going to make who begins 
by pitching his old mother out of 
the door to make room for his 
wife?” 

9. What did the author have against 
Rag Hall? 

10. Tell why the night watchman still 
cries the hour at night in Ribe. 

11. Recount some anecdote of your 
childhood. 

12. Write an anecdote you have read 
in Chapter I of Riis’ book. 


1. Look up the meanings of the foi- 
lowing groups of synonyms. Use 
each in a short sentence. 

2. Be ready to explain the difference, 
if any. 

(a) ask, beg, crave, entreat, im- 
plore, petition, request, sup- 
plicate, pray. 

(b) dislike, despise, detest, abhor, 


scorn. 


B. Reading— 


1. What story in this chapter (Chap- 
ter II) interests you most? Write 
the story carefully. Do not copy 
ut. 

2. What is meant by the slums? 

3. What is a tenement? 

4. What does Riis mean when he 
says, “My dog did not die un- 
avenged ?” 

5. Can you imagine how a_ person 
must feel when he is friendless, 
homeless, penniless and hungry? 
Does Riis’ experience teach us any- 
thing? If so, what? 


C. Read Chapter III. As you read, write 
an outline of the more important 
events as: 


1. Sleeps in cemetery at New Bruns- 
wick. 
2. Comes to Little Washington. 
(a) Crossing the toll bridge. 
(b) Works in Pettit’s brickyard. 
(1) The Germans and _ the 


wagon. 


= 
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ins- 
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(2) Wash - day at Pettit’s 
brickyard. 
(3) The accident at the brick- 
yard, 
Its cause. 
Its results. 
(and so on). 


1. Try to make definitions of the fa- 
miliar objects listed below. Do this with- 
out using the dictionary. Then compare 
your definitions with those in the dic- 
tionary, but make no erasures until after 
recitation: 


schoolhouse picture _ flag ship 
clock bicycle grocer engine 
book barometer physician window 
lamp shovel miner toy 


2. Suggest appropriate adjectives that 
may be used to modify the meaning of the 
list below: 
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man fields clouds steak vase 
carpet ferns snow mill violet 
tree sunrise machine lamb _ brook 
essay factory deed crow 


workman voice rose — orchard work 

3. Without using the dictionary, write 
down a synonym for each of the follow- 
ing list of words. Then see if your syn- 
onym appears in the dictionary after each 
word. Make no erasures. 


nation proud weak restless 
liberty strong fear awkward 
happy struggle unworthy diligence 


information negligence delight active 

4. From your reader, select ten words 
that are new to you. Try to think what 
they mean from the sense of the sentence. 
Write down what you think each word 
means. Then compare your definitions or 
synonyms with what is found in the dic- 
tionary. 


Speech as a Subject 


By Fiorence P. Grussinc 


E seldom pick up a journal or 

WV treatise on education today that 

we do not find in it an earnest 
plea to teachers to dress up their every- 
day work in so attractive a fashion, to so 
color it with variety that the children will 
be on their toes with interest and will put 
forth every effort toward getting all they 
can out of their school work. This applies 
chiefly to the work of primary and inter- 
mediate grades, but occasionally some 
phase of grammar grade work needs to be 
toned up in order to destroy that lethargic 
indifference of the pupils, so discouraging 
to the teacher whose heart and soul are in 
her work. 

Several years ago we were greatly con- 
cerned about the attitude of our children 
in the grammar grades toward their 
speech work. The speech period had its 
rightful place in the daily program; the 
teacher, an experienced and able person, 
taught her subject intelligently and thor- 


oughly; but the response of the children 
was more or less automatic and it lacked 
the spontaneity of other subject recita- 
tions. We came to the conclusion that it 
was because the children had lost sight of 
the importance of speech as a subject. 

So we proceeded to “dress up” that sub- 
ject—in plain work-a-day clothes, it is 
true, but in new clothes. The speech work 
was divided into two phases: Articulation 
(all voice work) and Speech Principles. 
The former was assigned to class periods 
only, and the latter to a regular place in 
the study hour schedule. 

From that time on we have followed 
this arrangement: in the class room the 
usual articulation work is done, daily; 
while in the study hall the work covered 
is, briefly, this: diagrams of the con- 
sonant and vowel sounds, the basic prin- 
ciples of syllabification and accent, rules 
governing the pronunciation of words, 
dictionary work, and the practical appli- 
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cation of the above rules and principles 
in independent, illustrative form. The 
study hour work is carefully incorporated 
in the class room exercises. 

In the tests and examinations, the chil- 
dren are held responsible for the work 
done in the study hall as well as for that 
done in the class room. The speech 
examination is divided into two parts 
also, with Speech Intelligibility and 
Speech Principles for the division head- 
ings. The usual procedure is followed in 
the intelligibility test: each child reads to 
the supervising teacher (who grades him 
on her understanding of what she hears 
but does not see) a news paragraph of his 
own composition. Below is a representa- 
tive examination covering some of the 
work given for the study periods: 


Examination in Speech Principles 


I. Draw a consonant or vowel diagram. 

Indicate by numbers the following: 

1. the point or tip of the tongue 

2. the nasal passage 

3. the soft palate 

4. the upper teeth 

5. the top or front of the tongue 

6. the hard palate 

7. the lower lip 

8. the roof of the mouth 

9. the lower teeth 

10. the back of the tongue 

11. the upper lip 
II. (a) Is & a consonant or a vowel 
sound? 
What position does the tongue 
take for this sound? 
(c) Draw the diagram showing this 
position. 
Write a word for each spelling 
of k. 
Write two words of three syl- 
lables and a word of four syl- 
lables. Do not look these up in 
the dictionary. 
Divide each word you have 
written into syllables. 
Show with an accent mark the 
strongest syllable in each word. 
How does dividing words into 
syllables help our speech? 


(d) 
III. 


(c) 
(d) 
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IV. Give two reasons for looking up 
words in the dictionary. 
V. (a) How many sounds has c? 
(b) Give three word-illustrations of 
each. 
VI. Show in phonetic spelling how these 
words are pronounced: (1) gymna- 
sium, (2) automobile, (3) diction- 
ary, (4) ink bottle, (5) walked. 
(a) What do we do with a double 
consonant in a spoken word? 
Write a word that contains a 
double consonant. 
Now write the word as it is 
pronounced. 
VIII. The sounds in the word ear are sec- 
ondary spellings of ' 
IX. Cross out the silent letter or letter 
in each of the words given below: 


VIL. 
(b) 


(c) 


mistletoe wrote 
knife salmon 
gnaw Lincoln 
Christmas wrinkle 
wreck folk 


X. Write the word examination on a 
line by itself. 
(a) How many letters are there in 
the word? 
How many sounds? 
Write the vowel sounds. 


(b) 
(c) 


(d) Name the consonant sounds. 
(e) Mark the breath and_ voice 
sounds. 
(f) Are there any nasal sounds in 
the word? 
\g) If there are, name them. 
(h) What is the initial sound in the 


word? 
(i) The final sound? 
(j) Divide the word into syllables. 
(k) Accent it. 
(1) Show how it is pronounced. 
(m) Use it in a sentence. 

The adoption of the plan to treat 
speech as a regular subject seemed to 
bring to the realization of the children the 
fact that, instead of its being just a set of 
exercises to “limber up” their vocal ap- 
paratus, it was an important part of their 
school work; and, as such, it was neces- 
sary to study it with the same thorough- 
ness they applied to other subjects. 
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Programs 


By LEonaRD STEED 


ISS TIMBERLAKE has asked for 
M an article “with the chalk dust 

on it,” meaning, I take it, the 
account of some exercise in use, right 
now, and to good purpose, in the class 
room. There are many problems, how- 
ever, that ask to be solved before we even 
start toward the class room, and I am go- 
ing to write about one that meets us be- 
fore we get within cry of chalk dust, and 
which must be thoroughly mastered if 
chalk is ever to mean anything but dust. 
I refer to programs. 

In schools where all the teachers have 
had the best of training and a modicum 
of experience under efficient supervisors, 
programs are not so much a problem as 
an accepted fact; but in schools (and 
there are many) where a certain per cent 
of the teaching force is either untrained 
or inexperienced or both, programs are 
the first necessity and their excellence is 
imperative! A teacher may have all the 
zeal and whole-hearted devotion in the 
world, but unless she knows exactly what 
to do with her chalk and when to do it, 
she may as well not take it up, for the 
dust that she makes will not only net us 
nothing in the way of an article, but it 
will do positive harm to her class. 

Who of us knew, when she faced her 
first class, what to do, how to do it, when 
to stop doing it, what to do instead, or 
what not to do at all? Nor is any teacher, 
new to the work, in any better case unless 
she has been provided with, or helped to 
prepare, her programs, several of them— 
four, to be explicit. 

First, a general program, or outline of 
the year’s work; second, a weekly pro- 
gram, showing how much work in each 
subject she plans to cover during the 
week; third, a skeleton daily program, 
giving period and length of time devoted 
to each subject, and last, a daily program 
setting forth in detail just what will be 
done in the class room during the day. 


The first or general program must be 
furnished the teacher, since there is no 
standard of grading in the schools for the 
deaf, and third year work in one school 
may be second or fourth year work in an- 
other. This outline will tell her what sub- 
jects her class is to take up, and just how 
far it will go in each. Such a program 
must be somewhat elastic and should be 
used with careful judgment, according to 
the ability and mental development of the 
class. It is never an arbitrary outline, 
not what the class must do, but what the 
school hopes it can do in a year’s time. 

After a little help and experience, a 
teacher can make her own weekly pro- 
gram, setting down under each subject 
heading just what she plans to accomplish 
in that subject during the following week. 
Time and length of periods have no place 
on this program. It may be turned in at 
the office on Friday afternoon, and _ re- 
turned to the teacher with corrections or 
suggestions before school the following 
Monday. It makes the supervisor’s task 
easier if the page is divided lengthwise, 
with review work on one side and new 
work on the other side of the line. She 
can see at a glance whether one subject is 
being sacrificed to more rapid progress in 
another, whether any one subject is being 
overlooked or over-emphasized, whether 
any has been dwelt upon ad nauseam, and 
if it is time to take up some phase of a 
particular subject so as to be ready for 
some other phase of it, or to correlate il 
properly with another subject. 

The third program gives to each kind 
of work its proper place and length of 
time in the daily schedule. It marks the 
hour, subject and length of time for each 
lesson, and should be kept on the wall 
slate so that any visitor may know at a 
glance what is going on, how long it will 
continue, and what will be taken up next. 
Barring accidents and unexpected events, 
this program is arbitrary as long as it 
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stands. thus enabling the supervising 
teacher to know where any particular 
work may be going on at any time, and 
effectually preventing any over-zealous 
teacher from spending an entire session 
on one kind of work—a form of cruelty 
to children not always recognized as such. 
With her weekly program and her skel- 
eton daily outline, the teacher may make 
out, every afternoon, her next day’s pro- 
gram, in exact detail as to subject, time, 
material and method of procedure. This 
program should be at all times on her 
desk, for two reasons: that the supervising 
teacher, by consulting it any time, can 
keep in close touch with the work in the 
school-room, and so that a_ substitute 
teacher, coming in at the fifty-ninth min- 
ute, may carry on without loss of time. 
Armed with the year’s outline and the 
carefully supervised weekly and daily pro- 
grams, no teacher, however lacking in ex- 
perience, can go far wrong in the plan- 
ning of her work. I emphasize planning, 
because her success as a teacher depends 
primarily on something quite apart from 
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programs. Whether she is going to give 
her deaf pupils what they have a right to 
ask of her depends on her real interest in 
the work, her personal interest in the chil- 
dren, her gift of understanding and sym- 
pathy, her appreciation of and ability to 
apply criticism and suggestion, her ‘un- 
stinting willingness to give herself and her 
time and her ability to maintain a calm, 
uncompromising and happy discipline. 
All these hold higher rank in the scale of 
importance than mere programs, but given 
these vital elements of character and suc- 
cess, any teacher will find her programs 
the greatest possible first and continuous 
aids. They will give her the assurance 
that she is working along the right lines, 
in the best ways; they provide a definite 
and reasonable objective and they serve 
as a self check. They provide the super- 
vising teacher, equally, with assurance; 
she can know positively that the different 
sorts of work are being taken up in prop- 
er relationship to one another, and that 
nothing is being attempted out of order. 


Daily and Weekly Programs 


By CurisTINE FLEMING 


E, as teachers of the deaf, are 
W ee conscious of the time ele- 

ment in our work—there is so 
much to be done and so little time in 
which to do it! 

Inexperience is responsible for much 
wasted time; one is likely to go searching 
over and over in his mind for the right 
thing to do at the right time. A guide or 
plan is a necessity. Carefully planned 
programs, the material of which has been 
accepted by the supervising teacher, and 
which contain her suggestions and criti- 
cisms, provide this guide. 

The weekly program shows the amount 
of work to be covered in each subject. 
Any part of this schedule not completed is 
carried over into the following week’s 
outline. 


An Outline of a Week’s Work Planned for 
a Fourth Year Primary Class 


REVIEW NEW 


I. ARTICULATION 


A. Chart Work: 
1.Review these 
spellings aud 
have pupils give 
word examples: 
oa, -i-, and ea. 
2. Review the con- 
sonant chart us- 
ing the wooden 
chart. 
B. Phrasing: 
1. Sentences from 
news column. 
2.Rhyme on page 
46 of Miss Mc- 
Keen’s “Stories 
in Prose and 


Rhyme for Little 
Children.” 


for 


June, 1932 


C. Rhythm: 
1. German Klapp 


Dance (March- 
ing and Clap- 
ing). 


D. Diagrams: 
1. k, ng, 1, b and d. 
E. Sight Reading: 

1. Sentences (un- 
familiar to teach- 
er) drawn from 
box and given 
orally. 

F. Easy Combina- 
tions: 

1. Miss Avondino’s 
drills beginning 
with “pawf.” 

G. Difficult Combina- 
tions: 

1. Develop groups 
for: -st, st-, and 
str-. 

H. Special drill on 
these words: 

1. Washington, 
Country, Hatch- 
et and Handle. 

I. Tongue gymnas- 
tics: 

1. First three point 
exercises in out- 
line. 


Il. SPEECH READ- 
ING 


B. Triple Commands 


Ill. TO HAVE AND 
TO BE 

A. Changing Ques- 

tions and_ State- 


2. Clapping dashes 
for rhyme above. 


J. Expressions: 
1. What is that? 
2. What is this? 


A. Conversation 


C. Guessing Stories 

D. Pictures (Vary 
descriptions and 
give rapidly). 

E. Reproduced 1 i p- 
reading: 

1. Paragraphs 1, 2 
and 3 on fifth 
page of Speech 
Reading for 
Their in North- 
ampton Outline. 

2.Two connected 
sentences spoken 
once and repro- 
duced at. slate. 
Begin with the 
11th pair on first 
page of “Speech 
Reading for Ob- 
jective Pro- 
nouns” in North- 
ampton Outline. 


ments to “There 
and “—— 
there-——?” (Writ- 
ten test once). 


IV. CALENDAR 
WORK 
A. Oral and written 

questions about 
this particular 
month and season. 
(Include questions 
about holidays). 


B. Miscellaneous 
questions using 
these forms: In 
which—? When 
will—? In what—? 

V. QUESTIONS 

A. Oral questions on 
news and journal. 

B. Written questions 
on journal and top- 


ics. 

C. Oral drill at slate. 

1What do- do 
with-? 

2. What-for? (Call- 

ing for the an- 

swer, “To—l'1.”) 


3. What happened ? 


D. Drill on: and 


Yes, == 
not. 


VI. VERBS 


A. Oral conjugation 
for: 
1. To try to ride 
2. To try to dance 
3. To like to paint 
4. To want to count 
B. Written outline 
and conjugation of: 
1. To wash 
2.To brush 
3. To dust 
C. Action work fer: 
1.To pick up—. 
2. To fill—with—. 
3. To hitch—to—. 
D. Present progres- 
sive 
1. General review. 


VII. PREPOSITIONS 


A. Action work for: 
1. Through, off, be- 
tween and in 
front of. 
B. Short elliptical 
sentences (at 
slate) 


VII. PRONOUNS: 


A. Action work for 
possessives. 


B. Class exercise in 
picture description 


and Present questions 


calling for “To—-.” 
What will happen—? 
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B. Pronouns for noun 
lists, i. e.: 
Some boys 
The boys’ 
Some cherries 
Some corn 


IX. OCCUPATIONS 


A. Review The Car- 
penter topic. 

B. Oral questions and 
elliptical sentences 
on the topic. 

C. Matching exercise. 


X. NUMBERS 

A. Review ordinals 
(40th to 80th) 

B. Counting and 
writing by 5’s and 

XI. SILENT READING 


A. One lesson in 
Work Book. 

B. Written directions 
for making hatch- 
ets. 

C. Daily news para- 
graph placed on 


XII. CONNECTED slate by teacher. 


LANGUAGE 
A. Daily News 
B. Topics, “The First 
Flag,” and “George 
Washington.” 
XIII. MISCELLANE. C. Week-end journal. 
OUS LANGUAGE 
DRILL 


A. Partitive Drill 
B. Adjectives 

1. Pictures 

2. Antonyms (oral) 
C. Classifv: 

1. Drinks 


D. Drill on “—each 
other---” 


2. Things to read. 


A Daily Program for a Fourth Year 
Primary Class 


Slate Prep. Materials 
8:30 10:15 
9:20 
9:45 

10:15 


8:25—Devotions: Prayer (Inspection follows). 

8:30—News: Time phrase outline on slate. De- 
velop week-end journal. News given oral- 
ly first, written on slate, corrected and 
finally written in journal space. 

8:45—Numbers: (Written) Dictate out of their 
order the ordinals, fortieth to fifty-fifth. 
Check papers and dictate again in still a 
different order. 

Tell 


9:10—Speech Reading: (Conversation). 


class of some happening of the week-end. 
Allow questions. 
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9:20—To have and to be: (Oral) Changing both 
statements and questions to “There m 
and “———there———?” Have sentences on 
slate. Also | Statements | Questions 
Have pupils write the forms under each 
heading, i. e., 


STATEMENTS 
1. There is— 1. Were there—? 
2. There are— | 2. Will there be—? 
3. There will be, etc. | 3. Was there—? 
etc. 


Point to sentences and have pupil give 
correct form orally then write it under the 
proper heading at slate. 


9:45—Occupations: (at slate) Matching exercise 
Mrs. Caswell—A teacher 
Mrs. Jefferis—A carpenter 
Mrs. Madsen——-A doctor 
Dr. Waters— A cook 
Mr. McCrae—A nurse 
Mr. Carpenter—A coach 
Dr. Fortner—A dentist, ete. 


10:00—Recess: 


10:15—Verbs: (at slate) Action work reviewing, 
to pick up——., to fill—-—-with——-and to 
hitch ——to——. 


10:30—Articulation: Without looking at pupils 
have them give me an original sentence. 
Check difficult combinations and develop 
groups for drill. (Include those for —st, 
st—, and str—.) 

11:00—Speech Reading: (Reproduce on paper) 
First paragraph on 5th page of Speech 
Reading for Their. (Northampton Out- 
line). 

11:20-——-Questions: Oral questions on week-end 
journal. Use as many forms as possible. 
(Special attention to What happened—? 
If there is time, present What will hap- 


QUESTIONS 


pen ?) 
11:45—Daily Dozen 
12:00—Noon 


1:15-—Articulation: Review consonant chart us- 
ing wooden chart. Distribute wooden ele- 
ments. Pupil when called upon gives 
sound, then hangs element in proper space 
on chart. 
1:30—Prepositions: 
sentences, i. e., 
1. The slide is —the play shed and ladder. 
2.The railroad tracks are —the main 
building. 
3. Mrs. Jefferis’ room is —our room. 
2:00-—-Reproduce lip-reading: Two connected 
sentences spoken once reproduced at slate 
(Beginning with 11th pair on first page of 
Speech Reading for Objective Pronouns in 
Northampton Outline). 
2:20—Miscellaneous Language Drill: (Written) 
Partitive Drill. Furnish pupils with hee- 
tographed sheets containing such forms 


(written) Short elliptical 


a piece of— 


as: 
a——of 
candy 
a——of 
a——of J 


June, 1932 


Questions, paragraphs and sentences for 
elliptical work, etc., are prepared the 
afternoon before they are to be used. 
These are written on separate papers and 
left in the program book. (This is more 
convenient than having the drills written 
in the book.) An effort is always made to 
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have exercises written on the slates before 
the class period in which they are to be 
used. If the work planned for a given 
period is not covered, it is designated by 
the word “incomplete,” and plans for the 


next day are made accordingly. 


The Value of Diagrams in 
Teaching Grammar 


By Betty MacMILian 


HE diagramming of sentences, sim- 
ple, compound, and complex, is an 
antidote for many grammar evils. 
Though not without faults, this means of 
teaching grammar provides excellent sup- 
plementary and finishing material. Since 
deaf children are familiar with the five- 
slate system, they quite naturally enjoy 
and profit by the pictorial qualities of 
diagramming. 

This device is in itself attractive to pu- 
pils who are passing from the stage of 
simple language principles to that of more 
advanced work. The apparent intricacy 
of diagramming gives them a sense of ac- 
complishment. It usually brings better 
results when used in summarizing a new 
principle, rather than in presenting it. 

By using the simplest, most pictorial 
forms and presenting them slowly, a 
teacher can build a valuable grammar aid. 
There are several systems of diagramming, 
but they are all fundamentally the same, 
their purpose being to show relationships 
between the various parts of a sentence. 
Each individual teacher may vary the 
system according to his or her needs. The 
form and manner are important only in 
the results they produce. 

Following are several examples of dia- 
gram forms used in our work: 
a—Simple sentence 

The little boy threw a ball to his sister. 


boy A threw ball 


ANG 
% x sister 
4,- 


b—Complex sentence 
This is the horse which won the race. 


_Ths Ais horse 


which A__won | race 


c—Compound sentence 
Mary ran quickly to the house, but 
John was slower. 


(See next page for diagram.) 
Often the children should be required 


to label each part in the diagram, as 
shown in the last example. Then, in diag- 
nosing any mistakes, a child’s weaknesses 
may be found. 

You may point out that a certain prep- 
ositional phrase is called either an adjec- 
tive phrase or an adverbial phrase, accord- 
ing to its use or what it modifies. However, 
the pupil probably will not recognize the 
principles which the adjective phrase has 
in common with an adjective, or the ad- 
verbial phrase with an adverb. With the 
drawing of a diagram, he will see that 
the adjective phrase is entitled to the 
place previously held by the adjective, 
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subject verb adverb 

Mary A ran : 
} adverbial 
KG 
phrase 

but conjunction 
subject 
John <A was \ slower Predicate adjective in 


verb 


and the adverbial phrase fits into the ad- 
verb’s place. Leading questions should 
now be given to show these discovered 
similarities. In this way a teacher can 
best give a well-rounded view of gram- 
mar principles, building from simple to 
elaborate, keeping all parts linked. 

A teacher’s main concern should be the 
use of words in a sentence—as subjects, 
objects, predicate nouns or adjectives, and 
modifiers. Rules, however, will always be 
important in the presenting of new mate- 
rial. To familiarize a pupil with the uses 
of words, one needs many, many sentences 
in which one can teach the distinction be- 
tween an adverb and a preposition, a 
clause and a phrase, an independent and a 
dependent clause. A method for this, 
which provides stimulation as well as 
practice, is: 

Dictate a different sentence, each involv- 
ing a distinct principle, to each student. 
Have these written and diagrammed at the 
slate. With a pointer, indicate each part 
in the sentence, and have the children 
name it. They must produce evidence to 
prove each answer. For instance, the 
child names a certain part of a sentence 
as a predicate noun, or nominative. He 
must be able to tell that it follows a copu- 
lative verb, refers back to the subject, is 
the name of something, etc. If he cannot 


comparative degree. 


prove his answer, another child takes his 
place at the board. Thus every previous- 
ly-learned principle is brought to light. 
Numerous ways in which to use this de- 
vice are discovered by the teacher in each 
day’s work. 

It is invaluable in showing that a cer- 
tain word may be used in more than one 
way. For instance, “was” to a child is 
quite naturally a verb, but in the sentence, 
“Was is incorrectly spelled,” its use as a 
noun is best shown in a diagram. No 
word is in itself any part of speech. We 
must show it at work in a sentence. 

Another device which has helped in the 
teaching of adjectives and adverbs, is the 
“proving” of the answer. An adverb an- 
swers the question How, When, Where, 
How Many or How Much. An adjective 
answers the question, What. If the child 
says a word in a sentence is an adverb, 
he must be able to prove which question 
it answers, and that it changes, to a cer- 
tain degree, the meaning of a_ verb, 
adjective or other adverb. Similarly, he 
must “prove” that an adjective describes 
a noun or pronoun, and answers the ques- 
tion, “What.” Thus in “beautiful dress,” 
beautiful is the answer to, “What.” In 
“She laughed heartily,” heartily answers 
the question, “How.” Placing class work 
on a game or competitive basis often 
creates interest in an otherwise slow class. 


OUT JUNE 1 
ENGLISH VISIBLE SPEECH IN TWELVE LESSONS 
By ALexANDEeR MELVILLE BELL 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Edited by Caroline A. Yale 
ORDER FROM THE VOLTA BUREAU 
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The Radioear in Western 
Pennsylvania 


(Continued from page 247) 


rectly over the microphone, he must, of 
necessity, talk clearly and distinctly. 
Otherwise he is requested by the other 
children to retire to his seat. When this 
occurs, the rejected speaker takes his seat 
somewhat as a down-hearted “batter-out” 
in a baseball game. 

In conclusion let me say that I agree 
with Lowell: “New occasions teach new 
duties.” The radioear is a new occasion, 
with many new duties, the half of which 
have not been discovered as yet. 

The hearing of the two classes men- 
tioned was tested by an audiometer at- 
tenuator attached to the radioear. 

The percentage of loss of hearing in 
both ears of the children using the radio- 
ear every day is as follows: 


Loss in Hearing 


Right Ear Left Ear 


Caldwell, Jean «550 60 
Filiowiat, Tony — 45 50 
Funston, Gayle 80 70 
Froelich, Albert 50 50 
Hodge, Howard __. 75 10 
Jenkins, Evelyn — 75 100 
McCabe, Robert —. 65 90 
65 70 
Smith, Bobby __.._. 50 50 
Varkov, George 50 65 
Winthrop, Evelyn 65 60 
Emery, Alfred 80 65 
Frankowski, Frank 50 65 
Gilbert, James 35 60 
Krulick, Bertha _____- 60 65 
Krulick, George 60 50 
Miklas, Louis 70 75 
Suchy, Walter _...... 70 70 


Dr. Frederick Van Doren Martin will 
hold clinical and normal courses in speech 
and voice training at Ithaca College, 
Ithaca, New York, June 27-August 7, 1932. 
The courses carry regular college credits. 
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For Deafened Ears 
New Golden Tones 


Now, for the first time in hearing-aid 
history, you can be fitted, in a hearing aid, 
with a precision similar to that with which 
eyeglasses are fitted .... for the New 
Personalized Golden Tone Acousticon is 
offered in a wide range of models, each to 
meet a different type or degree of deafness. 


27 New Golden Tone Models 


This is the first practical recognition of 
the fact that it is quite as illogical to try 
to fit all the many, varied degrees of deaf- 
ness with but a few models of a hearing 
aid, as it is to fit all types of faulty vision 
with only a small number of lenses. 


With this vast new range of 27 different 
models of the Golden Tone Acousticon, 
you have the comforting assurance that the 
model selected for you will best compen- 
sate in power, range and tone for your 
own hearing loss . . . will give you clear, 
golden tones . . . will be personalized to 
your own, individual hearing needs. 


Free Test 


You may have a free test of the New 
Golden Tone Acousticon. If it is impossible 
to call at one of our Audition Rooms, send 
your name and address to Dept. VR and 
ask for a free test of this new model in 
your own home. Be sure to secure details 
of our Special Introductory offer, which 


makes this New Golden Tone Acousticon a 


of the greatest value as an efficient hgar- 
ing aid. 


Dictograph Products Company, Inc. 
220 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method is employed and im- 
perfect hearing is trained. Pupils are ad- 
mitted to the Primary Department at five 
years of age, while Grammar School Grades 
fit students for High-School Work. Manual 
Training is provided for both boys and girls. 
The pupils are grouped according to age, in 
three carefully supervised homes. There is a 
new central school building, a well equipped 
gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 


Directors of Normal Department: 
CAROLINE A. YALE, LL.D., L.H.D. 
LUCIE M. LEWIN, A.B. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 
ee 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 
Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12. stories 
each, with manual $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12. stories 


each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths $10.00 
Series I, II and III $35.00 
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Some Angles of the Acoustic Method 
(Continued from page 251) 


regulates the volume of sound by means 
of a potentiometer arranged as an_ indi- 
vidual rheostat. 

The teacher speaks in a normal tone of 
voice from any point in the room. Her 
voice carries to the microphone, and is 
transmitted into the Acouvox, where it is 
amplified without distortion and carried 
to the pupil stations. The pupils regulate 
the reception themselves. Each pupil can 
hear his own voice as well as those of his 
teacher and classmates. The advantage of 
this for class instruction and speech cor- 
rection is self evident. In most instances 
pupils are soon taught to make speech 
corrections spontaneously and independ- 
ently. 

Tactile impressions in relation to visual 
and auditory sensation are given consid- 
eration as an additional source of contact 
in the teaching and comprehension of 
speech. This is of especial advantage 
where the pupil has very little residual 
hearing. For this work, the Acouvox is 
connected with the amplifying unit of a 
modified telephone receiver or teletactor 
and hand sets are connected with the am- 
plifier. Pupils can thus interpret speech 
sounds through hearing, vision and touch. 

The Acouvox has found a definite place 
for practical work in class instruction. It 
was designed and assembled by Professor 
R. S. Glasgow of the Department of 
Physics, Washington University, and Mr. 
S. C. Sachs, electrical engineer of St. 
Louis. To these gentlemen we are in- 
debted for its installation and for instruc- 
tion in its use. 

Since the establishment of the Acoustic 
Method, we have had numerous evidences 
of its misapplication by teachers who have 
not fully understood its technique or phil- 
osophy. It is to the interest of every 


teacher who undertakes to us2 this method 
to master its details and familiarize her- 
self with fundamentals, including fune- 
tional tests of hearing, use of audiometer, 
interpretation of audiograms, and use and 
adjustment of electrical amplifiers. 
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We have no evidence, except in very 
occasional cases, that the acoustic method 
improves the physiological hearing capac- 
ity. What really is accomplished is an 
increase in the mental understanding of 
speech, and a stimulation of the central 
auditory field. This conclusion has been 
checked up in many cases by a compari- 
son of the audiograms made of pupils be- 
fore work with the acoustic method had 
been begun, and of the same pupils two 
or three years after the appreciation of 
hearing had taken place. 


Two New Instruments 
(Continued from page 254) 


now reached the stage of development 
where sets may be made up in accordance 
with his specifications. [t is not yet ready, 
he says, for distribution on a commercial 
scale. 

Representatives of the Volta Bureau and 
the American Federation of Organizations 
for the Hard of Hearing attended Dr. 
Bedell’s lecture at the Academy of Sci- 
ences and had the privilege of testing his 
device and seeing it tried by both nor- 
mally hearing persons and those with au- 
ditory impairment. In most cases sounds 
of the radio, the phonograph, or the voice 
spoken into a microphone were carried 
readily through the teeth or one of the 
bones of the head. The rheostat was not 
perfectly adjusted, the volume being either 
too slight or too great for most experi- 
menters. but that defect can doubtless be 
readily corrected. 

Thanks are due Dr. Bedell for his ex- 
periments in this field. It seems undoubt- 
edly true that the bone conduction prin- 
ciple can be utilized to great advantage 
by the hard of hearing in many cases, es- 
pecially as it is practicable in certain in- 
stances where air conduction is not. The 
present cost of the Vibravox is four times 
that of another bone conduction receiver 
already in the field, but if it proves to be 
four times as effective, the increased ex- 
pense will be justified. More power to 
Dr. Bedell—and to all the experimenters! 

—J. B. T. 


Theco 


St. Charles 


Occupying Entire Block 
On the Boardwalk 
At New Jersey Avenue 


Atlantic City 


A Smart Hotel in 
America’s 
Smartest Resort 


OUR PLATFORM “points with pride” 
to choice location, superb meals, large 
rooms, good fellowship, which have 
won a world wide vote of approval for 


the St. Charles. “Vote early” for ocean 
dip, sun bath, and beach frolic! 


IDEAL 
CONVENTION 
FACILITIES 
ATTRACTIVE 
RATES 


28) 
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Ypsilanti Adaptation and Extension 
of the 


JENA METHOD OF SPEECH 
READING 


MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL 
COLLEGE 


YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 


Offers for the Summer of 1932 
June 27 - August 5 


1. An introductory course in speech reading, 
covering a part of the first term of the regular 
college course. 


2. An introduction to the method, for ex- 
perienced teachers of the deaf and hard of 
hearing. This is not a_ substitute for a 
teacher’s training course, but a brief presenta- 
tion of the principles of the method, illus- 
trating their application. 


For particulars address 


Cc. M. ELLIOTT 
Director of Special Education 


Send for Summer Catalogue 


DEAFENED 


The Gem Ear Phone Company 
announces its newer and 
better hearing aid 


The Ear Gem—worn in the crevice of the 
outer ear; small, light, not complicated, 
with a clear, natural tone. Just what so 
many are looking for. It is a real GEM. 
Made in U. S. A. Price $37.50. 


We make no extravagant claims ; all we ask 
is that you test it and be convinced of its 


merit. 


Call at our office for Demonstration with- 
out the slightest obligation, or write for 
Booklet V. R. Suite 806. 


The Gem Ear Phone Company, Inc. 
47 W. 34th Street New York, N. Y. 
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Selected by A. H. Damon 
Makinc THE Most oF Your Lire, by 
John J. Morgan and Ewing T. Webb. 
Published by Ray Long and Richard T, 
Webb, New York, 1932. Price $2.50, 


This book contains all of the following 
“kernels.” 


What if you did lose yesterday? Today 
is another chance to make good. 


Decide to enjoy the things you have to 
do, and you will get along faster. 


It takes enthusiasm to win any game, 
and especially the game of living. Keep 
enthusiastic always. 


Ambition is based on discontent. The 
weakling sits idly, and groans and whines 
about his troubles. The great man sets 
about to change things. 


One is more likely to fall off if he is 
sitting on the top of a short ladder than if 
be is busy climbing up a ladder so tall 
that the top is not even visible. 


_ A high goal should not blind one to im- 
mediate needs. The rate of progress is 
not so essential as many young people as- 
sume. The question is: Am I doing the 
sort of thing which will bring ultimate 
progress ? 


The small man wastes his time looking 
for big opportunities. The great man uses 
his time taking advantage of the little 
ones as they come. Often these little ones 
turn out to be the big ones, when meas 
ured by the returns they yield. 


When a 


You cannot win all the time. 


loss does come, turn it into a success by 
utilizing it to avoid future slips. 
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Ingenuity is putting old things to new 
uses. 


Anyone can complain; but positive, 
constructive thinking is much more val- 
uable. 


If you cannot decide what to do, wait. 
But do not spend the waiting period in 
worry. Instead, hunt for more evidence 
bearing on the question. The more facts 
you get, the more certain you are to be 
right in your final choice. 


Never be afraid of overwork. Over- 
work will not hurt you. It is only worry 
that does harm, and well planned work 
does not cause worry. 


Think independently, come to your own 
conclusions and act on them, even though 
your friends may not lend approval to 
your conduct. 


It is usually the weakling who does not 
take advice. Ability to take advice is one 
of the most significant earmarks of true 
greatness. 


Do not merely read. Use what you read. 
Act on what you read. Talk about what 
you read. Test what you read. See 
whether the writer knows what he is talk- 
ing about by putting it to a trial. 


Learn to evaluate criticisms objectively. 
Do not measure them by the degree to 
which they must hurt you nor by the mo- 
tives of the one who criticises you. 


Luck does not eppear with a label. In 
fact, it may bear a false label. What ap- 
pears to be a blow of misfortune may be a 
hidden opportunity. It is not the situation 
itself, but what you do about it which de- 
cides whether it will be a disaster or a piece 
of good luck. 


The number of opportunities that come 
to a man is not so important as the num- 
ber he grasps when they come near him. 


NO EXTRA COST 


TO VISIT THE 
BEAUTIFUL 


Pikes Peak 


Region ON YOUR 


TRIP 
WEST 

Stop overs or Side Trips to the 

Pikes Peak Region are granted by 

railroads without extra cost going to 

or returning from the Los Angeles 


Convention. You will enjoy the 
visit, and be welcome. 

Any detailed information sent 
gladly on request. Address— 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


557 Independence Bldg. 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


OF THE MAY QUEEN 


CROWNING 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 


ington, which offers many educational ad- 
vantages. Address 


ANNA C. REINHARDT, President 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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THE SPEECH-READERS GUILD 


OF BOSTON, INC. 


339 Commonwealth Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 


A House devoted to the 
needs of the hard of hear- 
Ke ing; social, educational activ- 

Pities and field service. Ap- 
pointments may be made for 
consultations; hearing tests 
by 3A or 4A Audiometers; 
trial of hearing instruments. Bed rooms for 
students and visitors. Office hours 9-5, Satur- 
days 9-1, Sundays and Holidays excepted. 

VISITORS WELCOME 


THE SAN FRANCISCO LEAGUE 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


Invites the delegates of the 1932 Conference to 
our club room, 


1212 Market Street, Room 304 
A Community Center for the Deafened 
Lip Reading Classes, Demonstration of Hear- 
ing Aids—Recreation and other activities. 
May We Offer You Our Western 
Hospitality! 


The Chicago League for the Hard of Hearing 
64 East Lake Street, De Paul Building, Tenth Floor 
A Community Organization for the Deafened 
CONSTRUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL and SOCIAL 
Free Lip-Reading Classes and Employment Bureau 
Working for Prevention of Deafness 


Membership not restricted to the Hard of Hearing 


WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 
Incorporated 
826 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Practice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 


Visitors Welcome 


ALL UNDER ONE ROOF 


Foreign and domestic makes of hearing aids—electric 
and no battery types. Twenty-five years’ experience 
in specialized service. Without obligation write to or 


call on 
D. FARBER, CONSULTANT 
ASSOCIATED HEARING AIDS COMPANY 
59 E. Madison Street, Chicago, III. 


EARS AND THE MAN 
Studies in Social Work for the Deafened 


by 


ANNETTA W. PECK, ESTELLE E. 
SAMUELSON, ANN LEHMAN 


Price—$2.10, postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


The Volta Review 


ComPILED BY JOHN A. FERRALL 


The Pen is Mightier.—A man was in | 


a shop looking for a fountain pen. The! 
young saleslady had given him one to try 
and he was covering a sheet of paper with 
the words “Tempus fugit.” 

After watching him for a time, the sales. | 
lady brought out another pen for him,| 
“Perhaps,” she suggested, “this one would} 
suit your touch better, Mr. Fugit.” 


Truthful Advertising. — “How did 
you happen to take the poison?” asked the 
doctor, after he had finally succeded in re. 
viving the patient. Didn’t you read the | 
label on the bottle? It says POISON.” 

“Yassuh, but Ah didn’t believe it,” re. | 
plied Ebenezer. 

“Why didn’t you believe it?” the doctor 
wanted to know. 

“Becuz,” said Ebenezer, “right under- 
neaf it was a sign dat said LYE.” 


—The Pathfinder. 


The New Method—They had devoted | 
their vacation to an automobile tour and | 
on their return the husband was telling of | 
:the various places visited. Finally one of 


his listeners interruped. “You've been tell: 


ing us only about the towns and cities you 
visited,” he said. “But what about the 
scenery along the way. How did you find 
the scenery?” 

It was the wife who answered. “By look- 
ing through knotholes in the billboards,” 
she said, grimly. 


Art. — A well-known artist arrived al | 
his studio one morning to find that there 
had been a fire during the night which had 
completely ruined the place and its con- 
tents. Shortly after the insurance adjuster 
came in and discussed the damage. 

“Now, about these canvases?” he said. 
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9” 


“About that,” agreed the artist. 

“Were they just plain canvases?” in- 
quired the adjuster. 

“Why, no,” explained the artist. “I had 
painted on most of them.” 

“T see,” said the adjuster, thoughtfully. 
“Then suppose we say $1.25 each?” 


Philosophy.—Folks are apt to boast a 
lot about the philosophy of the ancients 
and try to impress us with its superiority 
over the modern article. But, I ask you. 
where can you match in the classics of 
Greece and Rome the following from a lec- 
ture by Dr. Rufus Jones at Smith College: 
“The scientist knows more and more about 
less and less; so that in the end he knows 
everything about nothing. The philosopher 
knows less and less about more and more, 
so that in the end he will know nothing 
about everything.” 


History Lesson.—lIt must be true, be- 
cause it was in the Journal of Education. It 
describes a Harvard undergraduate who 
was being tested by his professor. “What 
do you know of Herculaneum and Pom- 
peii?” asked the instructor. 

“Why, sir,” said the youngster, “they 
were two ancient cities in Italy which were 
unfortunately destroyed by an overflow of 
saliva from the Vatican.” 


Harder: — You remember the lines of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning? 
Herring:—What chorus is she in? 


The Fighting Spirit! — The patient 
was in a pretty bad way and the doctor 
finally decided that he might as well be 
told the truth. “It’s no use mincing mat- 
ters,” he said. “You are a very sick man— 
and the chances of your recovery are very 
slight indeed. Is there anybody you would 
especially like to see?” 

“Yes,” replied the patient, faintly. 

“Who is it?” demanded the doctor. 

“Another doctor, please,” said the in- 


valid. 
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Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


PRIVATE LESSONS 

SMALL CLASSES 

PRACTICE CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


Normal Graduate of the Nitchie School for the 
Hard of Hearing 


1012 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


CORALIE N. KENFIELD 
TEACHER OF LIP READING 


Special Coaching Course for Graduate Teachers of Lip 
Reading, June 13 to 17—Very Moderate Fee. 


617 SHREVE BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 


MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 
Kinzie Method 


SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 
1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 


1424 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 
18th Year 


Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified 
Applicants 


Dallas School of Lip Reading 


Edna Sanford Washington, Principal 
Private and Class Instruction for Adults and 
Children 
NITCHIE & MULLER-WALLE METHODS 
432414 Gaston Avenue, Dallas, Texas 
Phone 8-3779 


REVISED EDITION 


“Lip Reading, Principles and Practice” . 
by 
E. B. NITCHIE 


Revised in 1930 by Mrs. Elizabeth Helm 
Nitchie 
Price, $2.50 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th Street, N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The Volta Review 


Those in the Dark Silence 


The Deaf-Blind in North America 
A Record of Today 


By Corinne RocHELEAU AND Respecca Mack 

If you are interested in either the deaf 
or the blind, you should know something 
about those who are struggling against 
both deprivations. This book is at once 
an indictment, a challenge, and an in- 
spiration. 


Published and Distributed by the 


VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH STREET, N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Price, $2.00 plus postage 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 


(Scond Edition) 
By EDITH FITZGERALD 


Of interest to teachers and 
mothers of deaf children 


THE McCLURE CO., Inc. Staunton, Va. 
Price $3.15, postpaid 


White House Conference 
1930 


A Publication of the 
WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 
on Child Health and Protection 


HE key volume to all the reports 

of the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection. Contains 
the leading speeches delivered at the 
Conference and abstracts of the Com- 
mittees’ reports with their recommenda- 
tions. 


An invaluable source book and guide 
for all those whose chief concern is 
the welfare of children. 


Board edition $.50 Cloth edition $2.00 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
CHILD HEALTH AND 
PROTECTION 


Interior Building Washington, D. C. 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By LOUISE UPHAM 


Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Beginner’s Book . $1.00 
The Question Book—For Second Year Classes___$1.00 
Language Drill Stories—For Third Year Classes__$1.90 
What People Do—Short Lessons on Occupations.$1.00 
Attractively ponies | > color—Order from the 
uthor 


THE MULLER-WALLE METHOD 
OF LIP READING 


BY 
MARTHA E. BRUHN 
$3.50 plus postage 
Order from the 
VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


WANT COLUMN 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders, 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Primary Oral Teacher with eight years’ experience 
desires a private pupil for the summer months. 
, Address Box 25, The Volta Bureau. 


WANTED: Position for summer months as lip 
reading instructor for hard of hearing adult or 
teacher for deaf child. Experienced in both capact 
ties. Will travel. Address N. M. R., Volta Bureau. 


Silver Anniversary Acousticon, $95; double transmit- 
ter, Model 56, $45; Model 28, $35; $60 Western Electric, 
$35. All guaranteed as new. E. J. Fanley, 235 Buttles 
Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 


Available for the year 1932-33, experienced primary 
or lower intermediate oral teacher, holding Assoctia- 
tion Summer School certificate. Address E. Py 
Volta Bureau. 


WANTED: Position for 1932-33 as Assistant to 
Superintendent or teacher in advanced oral grades 
by man with fifteen years’ experience in large east- 
ern school. References. 


WANTED: Position by teacher with three years’ 
training and several years’ experience. Holds Asso 
ciation Standard Certificate. Address E. B. S., ¢/0 
Volta Bureau. 


Primary Oral Teacher with five years’ experience 
desires a private pupil for summer months. Address 
Blanche Davis, 6144 Wayne Ave., Germantow?, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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